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LET THE SCHOOL DO IT 


By EDWIN C. BROOME 
PHILADELPHIA 


In recent years we have become accus- 
tomed to the expression—‘‘Let George do 
it.’’ ‘‘George’’ stands for any person or 
agency, excepting the responsible party. 
‘‘George’’ may be the Federal Government, 
the state or the municipality, the church or 
the social group or the school. ‘‘It’’ is some 
duty which is unpleasant, or difficult to 
perform and which the responsible party 
is unable or unwilling to assume himself. 
‘‘It’? may be some parental, or disciplin- 
ary, or civie which the 
American citizen of past generations not 
only assumed as a matter of course, but 
jealously guarded. Such shifting of re- 
sponsibility has become a favorite indoor 
sport of the American people. Such a 
tendeney, if unchecked, will lead to the 
breakdown of American character, as we 
have known it; to national socialism and 
ultimate dictatorship. It is the most dan- 
gerous trend in our national life to-day. 

Fifty years ago the American citizen 
expected the school to give his child an 
academic education, mental discipline and 
some physical discipline—often supple- 
mented by some physical discipline at 
home. To-day, in addition to the bestowal 
of these things, the American citizen ex- 
pects the school to bathe his children, 
repair their teeth, give them medical atten- 
tion, remove their adenoids and _ tonsils, 
supply them with glasses, feed and clothe 
them, or many of them, furnish recreation 
and entertainment for them throughout the 


’ 


responsibility 


year, and find them jobs when their school 
course is over. Let the school do it. 

Most Americans want their children to 
become good They not 
clearly understand the significance of good 
citizenship, as many parents are not them- 
selves good citizens. But they turn their 
children over to the school and expect it to 
make good citizens of them. We usually 
assume that good citizenship begins at 
home where the future citizen spends the 
first six years of his life wholly under 
parental care, and nineteen out of the 
twenty-four hours of every day of his sub- 
sequent childhood and youth. But ‘‘Let 
the school do it,’’ the parents say. 

We all agree that we want our children 
to become good citizens. But what consti- 
tutes good citizenship? To what extent can 
the school be expected to produce it? And 
what ways and means ean or does the school 
employ to produce this much desired at- 
tribute? 

It is my purpose in this paper to state 
and to establish four theses: 

1. Good citizenship and good character, 
or perhaps better, conduct, are synonymous 


citizens. may 


terms. 
2. The development of good citizenship 


is an important responsibility of the school, 
but not of the school alone. 

3. There is no one device, patented or 
copyrighted, or not, that can develop good 
citizenship in school children. 

4. Good or bad citizenship is the final 
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result of the total experience of the child, 
in the home, in the school, at chureh or 
Sunday School, on the street, on the play- 
eround and the athletic field, in the movie 
houses and at the radio. 

Let us consider these theses in the order 
in which they have been predicated : 

1. There is no difference between rood 
character and good citizenship. One who 
has mastered and who practices the prinei- 
ples of good conduct will be a good eitizen. 
Kifteen the 


writer published a book on citizenship. In 


years ago, a co-author and 
order to state the meaning of good citizen- 
ship as comprehensively as possible, we 
And we came to 


stated in the 


studied many definitions. 


this conelusion, which we 


preface : 

The person with the highest ideals, with the best 
principles of life and conduct, who is best disposed 
towards his neighbors, will be the best citizen. ... 
Who is the good American citizen? In substance 
the answer is that a good citizen is a well-behaved 
person-—one who is obedient, honest, trustworthy, 


sympathetic, loyal, considerate of others, dutiful, 


industrious, reverent, provident, an active force for 


exalteth a nation.’ 


that 


‘« Righteousness 


good. 


It follows, therefore, character-educa 


tion and training for citizenship are identical proe 


Accordingly, we called our book ‘‘Conduet 


esses, 


and Citizenship. 

Fourteen years later, for a university 
class that I was teaching, I was called upon 
to define character. This is what I said: 


racter is that human attribute that leads one 
to live a clean mental and physical life, to be honest 
and just in his dealings with others, to be truthful 
in statement and sincere in purpose, to be tolerant, 
peaceful, yet courageous, temperate in all things, 
self-controlled, generous and unavenging, to revere 
spiritual values and be guided by them, and to con 
tribute willingly and freely to the welfare of others. 
In general, good character is the result of constant 


exposure to good example and worthy experiences. 


Notice the marked similarity between the 
two definitions. Fifteen years of experi- 
ence, reading and teaching have not pro- 
duced in my mind any other conelusion 
than that good citizenship is good character 


in action. 
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2. Certainly the school is responsible for 
its share ir the development of good char 
But this important function ean not 


Or, as a coro! 


acter. 
be left entii ly to the school. 
lary to this statement, the school ean not 
be wholly blamed, if individual 
products of the school become unworthy 


eertain 


citizens in latcr life, in the same degree as 
it can be held responsible if some of its 
evraduates are inaccurate in spelling or 
arithmetic, or in a radio quiz do not know 
whether Madagascar is an island or an 
automobile. 

The school has to work against many 
handicaps. For example, the school has 
charge of the child a very small fraction of 
its childhood and youth. From birth to his 
child 148,920 


If he attends school every school 


eighteenth year, a lives 
hours. 
day each school year of ten months, or a 
thousand hours a school year, he spends 
only 12,000 hours between the ages of six 
and eighteen in schoo:; or only 8 per cent 
of the total number of hours he has lived 
up to the age of eighteen. This is a pow 
erful handicap to character-building by the 
school. 

Again, there are all varieties of teachers 
in schools. While the average teaching 
corps is capable and well-disposed, of a 
much higher type thar neral public 
there ar, however, 
ineffective, un 
erienced in life, 


understands, many 
teachers who are relatiy els 
interested, insufficiently 
and uninspiring. 

Also conflicting 
isms, political, social and eth*val. And the 
school is so handicapped by publie opinion, 
and so sensitive to it, that teachers dare not 


the school is beset vy 


express opinions or inculeate principles 
which they honestly entertain, and which 
might be very effective in developing char- 
restrained 


acter. For example, they a 
from expressing religious views, from com- 
menting on the Holy Bible, from stating 
their beliefs on such social issues as the 
liquor traffic, games of chance, or the social 


evil. Nor is it safe for them to comment 
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on the political government, local, state or 
national, however corrupt it:may be gen- 
erally conceded to be. Even the most com- 


petent and high-minded ‘teachers are 
handicapped by these and otier restrictions 
which we have not space to enumerate. 

3. Many tried in 
school in order to give the’pupils practical 


The school-state 


devices heve been 
experience in citizenship. 
is one in which the school is organized like 
Other similar plans 


Most 


of them are too formal, too eut-and-dried. 


a parliamentary body. 
have been tried from time to time. 


They may teach the form in which our 
vovernments are cast, but they do not effee- 
tively develop the spirit of good citizenship. 
Good citizenship is a spiritual or emotional 
attribute rather than a mechanical compli- 
ance with political categories, forms, and 
This criticism does not apply to 
They are 


practices. 
the usual student organizations. 
normal, healthy and have objectives which 
students and 
They are not artificial replicas of 


the car. anderstand 
ciate. 


adult political organizations, but arise out 


appre- 


of a present need felt by the students for 
contributing to the welfare of the school 
community. As such, they are character- 
building in a high degree. 

3y eareful research it has been demon- 
strated that suc) time-worn practices as 
moral maxims, 


memorizing and’ reciting 


ethical poetry, ‘or marching, or singing 


patriotic sony,» giving pledges, or salut- 
ing the flag, 


are less eft. ctive in character or civic de- 


or fearning rules of conduct 


velopment than popularly supposed. High- 
tower’ studied 3,316 pupils of grades 7 to 
12, and found no significant relationship 
between Biblical knowledge and the memo- 
rizing of verses from the Bible and any 
the 
and 


phase of character. Somehow two 
don’t Hartshorne? 


found only shght positive correlation be- 


eo?'nect. others 


1P, R. Hightower, ‘‘ Biblical Information in 
Relation to Character and Conduet.’’ Univ. of 
Towa Studies in Character, Vol. III, No. 2. 
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tween performance on tests of moral and 


ethical knowledge and performance on 


tests of honesty, cooperation, inhibitions, 
and perseverance. Evidently ‘‘knowledge 
is (not always) power.’’ 

Studies by Bridges, Glueck, Burt, Hieh- 
Hartshorne influences on 


tower and rate 


character-building as follows 3° 


Mederate 


Boy Seouts. 


High 


environment. 


Lou 


Home General in 


Community and neigh- Girl Scouts. telligence. 


borhood; friends and Summer Knowledge 


companions. camps. of ethical 


ethical Recreation 


principles and situa 


Discussions of principles. 
back 


ground. 


and Racial 


tions among students. games. 


Radio and movies (good 
and bad, but strong). 


We should not discontinue such worthy 
performances as are described in the first 
sentence of the above paragraph, but we 
should not expect lasting results from them. 
They have a small place, perhaps, as rituals 
in the teaching of good citizenship, like 
such rituals in the chureh service as the 
recital of the Apostles’ Creed in unison. 
Like the call to worship and the benedic 
tion, the Apostles’ Creed has its proper 
place in the total service, but it is doubt 
ful that its recital produces new converts, 
or appreciably strengthens the faith of 
those converted, even if they are able to 
understand its meaning. Rituals do en 
hance the dignity of the occasion, whether 
a church service or a lesson in citizenship ; 
but that 
extent of their claim. 


would seem to be the practical 


Also studies have been made to establish, 
if possible, some relationship between bad 
conduet, juvenile delinquency, and low in 


telligenece. But the correlation was not 





2 Hugh Hartshorne, Mark Mav and F. K. Shuttle 
worth, ‘‘Studies in the Organization of Character.’’ 
Pp. 153-168. 

3,W. Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, J. W. 
Studies cited in N. E. A. Bul., 


sridges, 
Cyrie Burt. XII, 


No. 2, 1934. 
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sufficiently close to be convincing. Cer- 


tainly low intelligence was not a major 
influence. 
Notes: 

1. Of 4,000 juvenile delinquents in Boston, only 
23 per cent. were found to be subnormal. Studies 
by Healy and Bronner. 

Of 7,664 juvenile delinquents in 
per found to be 
Studies by Starr. 

2. Hightower’s study of 3,316 cases found that 


rules of conduct, ethical principles 


Philadelphia, 


) subnormal., 


only 27 cent. were 


knowledge oft 
and injunctions, such as are expressed in the Ten 


Commandments, maxims, ete., showed no signifi- 


eant effect on conduct. 

4. One’s attitude as a citizen is the out- 
growth of one’s total experience in all the 
environments to which one is ex- 
posed during one’s formative period. The 
and in 


several 
most influential environments, 
about*this order, are (a) the home, (b) the 
street and neighborhood, (c) friends and 
companions, (cd) the influences of school, 
day and Sabbath, (e) the playground and 
athletics, if properly supervised. 

Please notice that these five influences are 
all environmental, and not specifically in- 
structional. By that we mean that they are 
life situations and experiences in which the 
One 
can not learn to swim or skate, or to play 
the violin, without much practice in swim- 
ming, skating and playing the violin. To 
read books on these arts or to hear lectures 
on them is of little value. So in tne devel- 
opment of the art of good citizenship, the 


child gains practice in social contacts. 


most important thing is practice in acting 
good citizen in all of one’s contact 


Or, to sum up this fourth 


as a 
with others. 
thesis, good citizenship is the result total 
of all civic, edueational, religious, social 
and political agencies working together. 
And the responsibility for this result must 
be charged to each and all of these agencies, 
not alone to the school. 

This phase of the subject is admirably 
summed up in ‘‘Edueation for Charac- 
ter,’”* as follows: 


4 Research Bulletin, 12: 2, 19384, NEA. 
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Children can not develop general traits or ideals 
merely by talking, hearing, or reading about them 
in general terms. Loyalty, obedience, fairness and 
similar terms are given real meaning only through 
specific experience. For these reasons the learner’s 
attention should be focused first of all on situations 
rather than on generalization. ... p. 78. 

A few general and somewhat tentative conclu- 
sions stand out as especially significant for educa- 
First, character is a product of many fac 
The larger 


tion. 
tors, rather than of only one or a few. 
the proportion of these factors that are positively 
favorable to desirable character growth, the greater 
is the likelihood that children will develop into de- 
sirable citizens. Second, although both hereditary 
and environmental factors are influential in per- 
sonality development, environment seems greatly to 
outweigh heredity in determining specific modes of 
response Third, of the innumerable 
environmental forces playing upon the child, the 
most influential appear to center in those relatively 


or conduct. 


intimate social groupings of the home, family, 


friends and associates. It is possible, of course, 


that native tendencies are partially responsible for 
the similarities in character among the members of 
social groups, but the evidence indicates a strong 
social influence entirely apart from whatever bio- 
logical factors may be operating (p. 77). 


If I were requested to indicate a program 
of ways and means of developing good eiti- 
zenship, I believe I should work out some 
such plan as follows: 

1. Capable teachers of high character 
and purpose, able to inspire, and living 
lives that are good examples of what they 
profess to teach. 

2. Opportunities for the practice of good 
citizenship in and about school and play- 
ground under the supervision of men and 
women who are examples of good citizen- 
ship. 

3. Cooperation of the school with the 
church, boys’ clubs, and other character- 
building organizations with which the child 
comes into contact. 

4. Contact with the home with the pur- 
pose of improving the home environment 
where necessary. 

5. Contact with and study of the com- 
panionship of the child. 

6. Utilization of the regular school stud- 
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ies as influences in character-building. For 
example: Science for truth; history for 
noble examples of publie devotion; litera- 
ture, including the Bible, for its moral in- 
spiration; mathematics for its uncom- 
promising accuracy; manual or industrial 
work for its capacity of developing habits 
of industry and an appreciation of the 
dignity of labor. 

7. Use of a suitable text-book with the 
upper classes as a source of material. Such 
a text-book should not only supply informa- 
tion about the forms and practices of gov- 
ernment, as the old texts did. It should 
help establish ideals and arouse the spirit 
that will lead those who study it to become 
and _ intelli- 
Ac- 


un- 


well-informed, appreciative 
cently devoted citizens of our country. 
curate and truthful information, 
weighted by partisan bias; appreciation of 
the advantages of our country and _ its 
democratie form of government, and devo- 
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tion to its principles are the salient need 
of our citizenry to-day. 

One important element is not included 
in this program. Perhaps it is the most 
important one for the determination of 
good conduct and good citizenship. It is 
the example of elders. It is not included 
because it can not be either prescribed or 
controlled. The example of parents who 
live clean and worthy lives; of neighbors 
who practice good-neighborness; of publie 
officials who follow the principle that a 
publie office is a public trust; of teachers 
whose own lives, as well as their precepts, 
are proper guides for the voung to follow, 
and of religious leaders who sincerely prae- 
tice what they preach is the surest guaran- 
tee of good conduct and good citizenship in 
the generation which has been entrusted to 
Without the worthy 
our pedagogical 


our upbringing. 
examples of adults all 


devices will be futile. 


ARE AMERICANS GROWING IN CULTURE? 


By STUART G. NOBLE 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TULANE UNIVERSITY 


From colonial times to the beginning of 
the twentieth century we Americans pur- 
sued culture, but it was a will-o’-the-wisp— 
always just beyond our reach. For culture, 
we betook ourselves from the farms to the 
cities ; for it, we abandoned the folkways of 
our families; for it, we sacrificed our time, 
health, wealth and peace of mind. After 
two centuries of struggle, we perfected an 
elaborate system of schools and other social 
machinery to capture it and were ready to 
spring the trap twenty years ago, when to 
our consternation we found that the culture 
we sought had once more eluded us, leaving 
before us the ghost of an outworn tradition 
that many of us are sure we do not want. 

So much by way of an introductory gen- 
eralization which perhaps reveals too much 
of what is to follow. The answer to the 


query raised in the title of this article can 
not be econvineingly rendered without 
further particulars. 
ing in culture? Since the question pro- 
jects us into the future and since we have 
no means of judging the future except by 
the past, it is necessary to turn to history. 
Perhaps there we may detect a trend that 
leads into the future. But whether or not 
this may prove to be the case, history will 
at least serve to clarify the term we are 
using. 

What has the word ‘‘culture”’ 
past generations? The traditional culture 
of which we are speaking is not a native 
product but one transplanted from Europe 
in colonial times—a product that has been 
constantly nourished as it has been carried 
forward and refreshed by later generations 


Are Americans grow- 


meant to 
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that have kept up their contacts with the 
European sources. It is the code of laws, 
the sum of standards and ideals that have 
determined the mode of living of the upper 
British Conti- 


It has always been a sym- 


and middle classes in and 
nental society. 


bol of 


bearer from 


caste: it has lone distinguished the 


members of the lower orders 
of society. It is the kind of thing that came 
to fruitage in taste, in refinement of be- 
havior and in good breeding. 

The origin of culture, in this sense of the 
The 
English aristocracy from the middle of the 
fifteenth had 
matters of deportment and courtesy. 


(1460), 


word, goes back into medieval times. 


attention to 
The 


ad- 


century eiven 


brief treatise, ‘‘Urbanitatis’’ 
monished the yvouth that 
In halle, in chambur, or where you gou 
Nurtur and good maners maketh man. 


The Book’’ 


jured the young 


(about 1475) 
to be devout in 
lord. It 


further urged him not to leave his spoon 


‘*Babee’s ad- 
noble 
religion and deferential to his 
in his soup, not to fill his mouth too full 
in eating and not to pick his nose, teeth or 
the table. 


other etiquette books had established stand- 


nails at These and numerous 
ards for the aristocracy and were beginning 
to reach the middle classes by the opening 


While there is 
scanty evidence that books of this character 


of the seventeenth century. 


found their way to America it seems alto- 
gether probable that the precepts and rules 
of behavior taught colonial children of the 
better that 


to these early courtesy 


classes followed a_ tradition 


could be traced 
books. 

In the higher orders of colonial society 
polished manners, poise and evidences of 
erudition were required. From Europe 
rich colonists summoned dancing masters, 
music teachers, tutors and governesses to 
perfect the rough-and-ready youth in for- 
mal manners, dancing, feneing, French and 


fancy needlework. Well-to-do families af- 
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fected the graces that made Lord Chester- 
field the beau ideal of the drawing-room. 
The youth, George Washington, copied one 
hundred ten ‘‘ Rules of Civility and Decent 
Behavior’? from an English treatise on 
manners which stressed propriety in social 
relationships and etiquette in eating and 
drinking. From this exercise young Wash- 
ington learned, if you cough, sneeze, sigh 
or yawn, to ‘‘do it not Loud but Privately,’’ 


to ‘‘Read no Letters, Books, or Papers in 


‘Kall no vermin as Fleas, 
lice, ticks, ete. in the Sight of Others.”’ 


Training in social conduct came to be 


Company ’”’ and to 


regarded as an integral part of the eduea- 
tion of both sexes. French dancing mas- 
ters, sensing the demand for the arts of the 
drawing-room, opened daneing schools in 
most of the larger towns, and girls’ finish- 
ing schools sprang up in considerable num- 
bers. By such means children of the better 
families learned the intricate steps of the 
minuet and at the same time acquired the 
graces of the drawing-room. 

Correctness and elegance in conversation 
The old-fash- 
ioned gentleman came to employ an ex- 


were assiduously sought. 


travagant vocabulary which eliminated the 
short and ugly words of the vulgar portion 
of the population. He might, and fre- 
quently did, expectorate, but he did not 
spit; he often prevaricated, but he did not 
lie; he was financially embarrassed at times 
but ‘‘broke’’; he sometimes 


never was 


inebriated but never drunk; he never went 


to bed but always retired, and when he 
died he merely passed away. 

Although, by 1750, the direct utility of 
had 


writers no longer embalmed their ideas in 


classical learning disappeared and 
the language of all time, the shining orna- 
ment of the gentleman and scholar was still 
Such 


phrases as e pluribus unum, multum im 


the knowledge of ancient authors. 


parvo, ne plus ultra and vox populi vor dei 
embellished orations, official documents and 


controversial papers. Graceful English 
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hall-marked by 


the best British 
authors of the classical school, was as much 


The 


elegance of classical learning adorned con- 


liction, 
in demand as apt Latin quotations. 


versation in the élite social circles of the 
Kast and lent distinction to formal gather- 
nes in the drawing-rooms of the South. 
It was the stock in trade of orators and 
stump speakers who impressed their hear- 
ers with rounded periods and high-sound- 
ing Latin phrases, more sonorous. than 
timely. It gave an air of pretentiousness 
to the imposing figure in top hat, black 
neckpiece and pantaloons strapped under 
the instep, who occasionally penetrated the 
West as far as the Mississippi. 

their 
fancy into English odes, satires or epistles 
the 
Parents passed the tradition on to their 


Sentimental young poets turned 


after fashion of Horace or Juvenal. 
children in christening them Mareus Tul- 
Horace 


Chloe, Minerva and Penelope. 


lius, Mareellus, and Virgil, or 
Until far 
into the national period, whoever aspired 
to stand out among his fellows strove to 
vive evidence of his scholarship as well as 
his gentility. 

The threadbare code of chivalry deter- 
mined the relations of men toward women 
The well-bred 
woman was regarded as the most beautiful, 
To enhance 


her attractiveness she acquired some slight 


of their own social level. 
chaste and fragile of creatures. 


skill in musie and drawing, a smattering 
of French and a passing acquaintance with 
{nglish poets and novelists. She need not 
have depth but she must have wit and 
her 


ostensible purpose in life was to please and 


charm. Avowedly a clinging vine, 


entertain. A gentleman assisted her ten- 
derly over any slight impediment in her 
path, served her with such alacrity as his 
dignity would permit and paid her the 
homage due her station in iife. 

Cultured behavior could of course spring 
only from an_ exalted Matthew 
Arnold and Cardinal Newman undertook 


spirit. 
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in their writings to surcharge the soul of 


the cultivated man with Christian charity. 


Their ideal was a refined personality, a dis- 
ciplined mind, an unselfish character and a 
spirit attuned to beauty and social har- 
mony. For them the gentleman never gave 
offense even in the thought of his neighbor, 
and the lady perpetually radiated sweet- 
ness—and light too, but chiefly in the sense 
of good cheer. 

Most of the immigrants in early times 
the the 
ventry, but when wealth and freedom from 


were not familiar with ways of 
old-world restraints permitted them to rise 
to a higher social level, they began to take 
behavior of the so- 


on the manners and 


called better classes. The masses generally 
were not expected to share in this exotic 
culture, but with the coming of democracy 
there developed a widespread popular 
opinion that culture as well as wealth and 
political prominence were within the reach 
of all. 
to it 


children. 


People almost everywhere aspired 


either for themselves or for their 
Many unfortunately mistook the 
outer form for the inner reality; few at- 
tained spiritual elevation on partaking of 
the sacrament. This earlier culture was for 
the socially elect who constituted only a 
small part of the total population. 
Despite the devotion of the upper classes 
to culture, an examination of a cross sec- 
tion of nineteenth century society reveals 
a low cultural level. If we may believe 
those best qualified to judge such matters, 
This 


was true of the major portion of the popu- 


American manners were atrocious. 
lation everywhere, and of the newer sec- 
Mrs. 
Trollope, who toured the North and the 
Valley 1830, 
fended by the presence in a Cincinnati 
theater of their 
sleeves rolled up and by the ‘‘mixed smell 
She noted, 
Dickens, the disgusting proclivity toward 


tions of the country in particular. 


Mississippi before was of- 


coatless men with shirt 


of onions and whiskey.’’ as did 


chewing tobaeeo and spitting in public 
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Mrs. Basil Hall, an English gentle- 
woman of exquisite taste, found the cook- 
ing good, but the table service poor, in the 
home of a proud Dutch family of New York 
What dis- 


pleased her more was the sight of ‘‘nice’’ 


places. 


where she was entertained. 
ladies and gentlemen eating from knives. 
Her husband, Captain Hall, could not for- 
bear to comment on the prevalent American 
custom of reaching for food across the din- 
ing table and the practice of leaning back 
on the hind lees of a chair. 

Standards of taste in reading were not 


high. Taking the country as a whole, out- 
side of academic circles, there was little 


English classical literature. 


few native artists and little 


reading of 
There 


appreciation of the fine arts was to be 


were 


found. Classical musie was hardly known 
outside the larger cities. There were nu- 
merous theaters, but the level of dramatic 
appreciation was low. 

Foreign travelers of the nineteenth cen- 
tury cited numerous instances of bad taste. 
They objected to the typical American’s 
exuberant spirits, to his hurrying, to his 
money chasing, to his tendeney to brag 
The Ameri- 
can rebuked 
and challenged to make a further quest for 
culture. Time does not permit a complete 
résumé of the history of culture in this 
What has been said already is 
enough to set forth the characteristics of 
traditional culture, and that is all that is 
intended here. 

Long before the outbreak of the World 
War the quest for culture had reached the 
proportions of a national crusade. Chau- 
tauquas and lecture bureaus catered to the 


about himself or his country. 


sense of self-assurance was 


country. 


popular eraving by sending lecturers, mu- 
and and 
village. Middle-aged matrons in the larger 
places promoted symphonie concerts which 


sicians artists into every town 


they themselves did not always understand 
Millionaires with no esthetic 
experts to collect 
books, pictures and other objets d’art for 


or enjoy. 
sensibilities employed 
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them. Mature women attended lectures for 
a belated insight into Byron, Tennyson or 
Browning. Country girls read etiquette 
books. Farm boys renounced the plow 
handles for courses in Latin and Greek. 

Of the hosts that aspired to culture, man) 
joined the procession merely to share the 
company of the better people. A multi- 
tude, mistaking learning for culture, at 
tended college and gladly came away with 
eredit’’—too often but the 
emblems of honest effort vainly spent. 
Many fancied they had captured culture; 
many others made a brazen pretense to 
possessing it. For the majority the quest 
was as pathetically futile as the children’s 
crusade of the twelfth century. 

Although the masses were too frequent], 
satisfied with a thin veneer of culture and 
only a few were beatified by the spirit, 
there was substantial progress. The move- 
ment was furthered by the growing eircu- 
lation of books and magazines, by the 
organization of numerous societies for the 
promotion of human betterment, and by the 
rapidly developing public-school system. 
According to traditional standards, Ameri- 
cans were growing in culture. 

But all this was a generation ago. Is 
the tide which was moving so strong in the 
horse-and-buggy days still running so 
high? Random observations of individual 
behavior here and there tend to indicate 
that the movement has now abated. No, 
we are not at present growing in culture 
in the conventional sense of the word. 

It is quite true that many of the earlier 
criteria of culture are now the criteria of 
health, hygiene and common decency taught 
all children in the publie schools and ob- 
served with a fair degree of uniformity by 
the general public. It is also true that for- 
mal social practices are being disseminated 
more widely than ever before by the new 
mediums, radio and moving pictures. But 
the old yearning has gone. The reverence 
for traditional culture has disappeared. 

We do not have to go far seeking the 


a diploma or “‘ 
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auses for this reversal of the trend. 
briefly they may be summarized as follows: 

Kirst, the old culture not an in- 
livenous culture. It followed a European 
tradition that was never quite in harmony 
either with the ideals of democracy or the 
As long as 


Was 


onditions of a frontier society. 
Americans felt dependent upon Europe 
they accepted its culture, but lately they 
have grown restive under rules and stand- 
ards fixed by any authority outside of them- 
selves. With a better understanding of 
social conditions in Europe, brought about 
by transatlantic travel, and with the decline 
in respect for European integrity because 
of the repudiation of war debts, Americans 
have ceased to revere the old-world culture 
that once seemed so far above them. 

Furthermore, modern inventions 
changed living conditions and quickened 
the tempo of the times. The mores too 
frequently have been outmoded. Dinner 
customs of other days can hardly be ob- 
served in the automat, the delicatessen and 
the cafeteria. Formal correspondence has 
viven place to the telephone call. The talk- 
ing picture has driven out the legitimate 
theater. The tabloid, the reader’s digest 
and the short story in concise matter-of- 
fact diction are superseding the older types 
of literature designed for persons with 
abundant leisure. And so many other 
forms of culture, once prevalent, have now 
been rendered obsolete by scientific inno- 


have 


vations. 

Whether from this cause or some other, 
the age in which we live is more realistic 
than any that has preceded it. Brutal 
frankness in literature, music, art, and 
social relations has replaced artifice in these 
forms of expression. People now behave 
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even if it costs an 





naturally effort ! 
Nineteenth century formality is as out-of- 
place to-day as a Roman toga. 

Finally, not the least factor in this de- 
cline of traditional culture is the changed 
status of women. The modern woman does 
not suffer by 
Victorian sister, but the difference is obvi- 


comparison with her mid- 
ous. The nineteenth century woman lived 
in seclusion and, being searcely known out- 
side the family cirele, there gathered about 
her an aura of sanctity that inspired the 
reverence of the male. But when women 
entered industry, acquired the ballot and 
crossed the street (or perhaps the conti- 
nent) saw them more 
frequently, better, the 
It is needless to say 


unescorted, men 
knew 
illusion was broken. 
that the old-time cultural code can hardly 


suffice for an age dominated by the new 


them and 


woman. 

The answer to the question, then, is that 
Americans are not growing in culture, if 
we measure progress in that direction by 
traditional standards. Yet perhaps we 
should not deplore this fact, for a new 
culture is now in process of formulation. 
We may be able to salvage the best from 
the declining culture and adapt it to mod- 
ern needs. We may with profit drop the 
superficiality, hypocrisy and snobbishness 
of the old, but we must, by all means, carry 
forward its twin graces, self-abasement and 
avoidance of offense to others. The new 
culture must belong not to a caste but to 
the whole people. It must be based on 
sympathy and mutual understanding. If 
we are thus successful in working out the 
standards of a culture suited to democratic 
society, why should we not welcome the 
new as we abandon the old? 


EVENTS 


WILL THE DRAFT-AGE BE REDUCED 


BELOW TWENTY-ONE? 


Ir has been rumored for some time that the 





draft-age may be lowered at both ends, exempt- 
ing, according to some rumors, men over twenty- 
six or twenty-seven, but including boys of eigh 
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nineteen and twenty. 


such a policy came with the 


teen, 


Apparently the first 


uggvest 


official 


following letter from General Lewis B. Hershey, 


lon ot 


deputy director of Selective Service and acting 
draft chief, to Sam Rayburn, speaker of the 
House of Representatives, which appeared in the 
press, May 12: 


I am informed that men in the younger 


ave 
ape 


brackets are best for the training and 
Also in 


trainees in the 


qualified 
service contemplated under the act. view 
of the provisions for retaining the 
reserve for a desirable 


that the 


period of ten years, it is 


uge of those trained be kept as low as the 


national interest will permit so that the reserve 


forces will he composed of men whose effeetiveness 
will remain at a high level during that period. 
It anything comes from this suggestion, the 


phrase, “as low as the national interest will per 


mit,” will inevitably raise an educational ques- 
tion of large magnitude. Will the “national 
interest permit” what would be, in effect, a 
year’s interruption of the education of some 
hundreds of thousands of youth between the 
ages of eightcen and twenty, inclusive? Are 
the undoubted advantages of “taking them 


young” of such a nature that they could not be 


reasonably realized by an extension and_ in- 


training in the eduea- 


akin to the 


military 


tensifieation of 


tional institutions on something 
ROTC plan? 

It is also true that making twenty-one years 
the lower age-limit in 1917 had an important 
effect. It that 


service would not be required by law of per- 


psychological meant military 
sons too young to have a voice in making the 
Whether objections on such grounds are 
is that 


a lower age-limit would have greatly redueed 


law. 
justified is beside the point. Certain it 
the willingness—-to say nothing of the enthu- 
the dratt of 1917 


cepted by the people as a whole. 


slasm—with which was ac- 


In so far as ScHooL AND Society has been 


informed, educational leadership, whether indi- 


vidual or composite, has not as yet expressed 


itself on these questions. That there will be 
opportunity for such an expression is indicated 
by the statement quoted in the press from 


Andrew May, chairman of the House Military 
Affairs Committee, that “we’re going to take 


our time” on General Hershey’s proposal. 
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MANY ANGLES OF CONSUMER-EDU- 
CATION UNDER SCRUTINY 

THE third National Conference on Consume 
Edueation was held at Columbia (Mo.), April 7, 
8 and 9. It was sponsored by the Institute to 
Consumer Edueation of Stephens College ani 
was attended by spokesmen for the government. 
the consumer and business, as well as by edu 
cators. 

The subject of the conterenee was “Consuni 
Education for Lite Problems” and, in the words 
of James E. Mendenhall, educational direetor ot 
the institute, its sessions were “devoted to di- 
cussions of the economic and welfare problem 
of everyday living, with particular stress on how 
these problems ean be solved through educationa 
means and the American consumer’s standard of 
living thus raised.” Individual competence in 
this field, according to the institute’s “statement 
of policy,” can be attained only through realiz 
ing one’s own “personality and position in life,” 
acquiring a knowledge of “the workings of th 
economic order” and training one’s ability ti 
“appraise accurately the competitive claims fo 
goods and services.” 

The speakers for the opening day of the con 
Leland J. 
economics, Denison University; Eugene Guitner, 
(Pa.) 


su 


ference were Gordon, professor ot 
teacher of social studies, Williamsport 
public schools, and Maurice Seay, director, | 
reau of School Service, University of Kentucky. 
Their subjects, respectively, were “Needs in 

Small Town,” “Needs in an Industrial Area” and 
“Needs in a Rural Area.” 


given to a forum on “Criteria for Evaluating 


The afternoon was 


Consumer Edueation Materials.” 

On April 8, the opening address was made by 
Ray G. Price, assistant professor of commercial 
education, University of Cincinnati, on the topic, 
“Consumer Edueation and Edueation for Liv 
Round 


lowed, and in the evening “The Place of Con 


ing.” tables on related subjects to! 
sumer Education in National Defense” held the 
The speaker of the 
evening was Harriet Elliott, eonsumer commis 


attention of the conferees. 


sioner, National Defense Advisory Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Two general meetings were held, April 9, on 
the themes, “Consumer Edueation and Protec 
> and “Consumer Edu- 


The morn- 


tion by Federal Agencies’ 
cation—A National Responsibility.” 
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ing session was addressed by Ruth Deforest three Negro teachers “will be paid $1,000 each,” 


Lamb, chiet educational officer, Food and Drug 
Administration, Federal Security Ageney, on 
“What Edueators Should Know about Problems 
Encountered by the Food and Drug Administra 
tion,” and by Persia Campbell, instructor in eco 
nomies, Queens College (Flushing, N. Y.), on 
“What Educators Should Teach about Govern 
ment Protection.” The speaker of the afternoon 
was Colston E. Warne, associate professor of 
economies, Amherst (Mass.) College, whose sub 
ject was the general theme of the meeting. A 
summary of round tables given by B. Lamar 
Johnson, dean of instruetion, Stephens College, 
and a discussion, open to all, closed the confer 


ence. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN ARKANSAS 
ARE SUBSTANTIALLY INCREASED 


ScHOOL AND Society, Mareh 22, noted the 
wholesale resignations of teachers in Pulaski 
County (Ark.) because of low salaries. It now 


appears that, under the terms of the Rozzell act, 
which provides that 75 per eent. of all increased 
revenues in a district shall 
teachers’ salaries, the 13,000 teachers of Arkan- 


be earmarked for 


sas will receive an average increase in salary of 
$40 to $50 a term for 1941-42. J. F. Rozzell 
is the field representative of the Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association and the “spearhead of the 
The 
bill sponsored by him, now enacted into law, 
adds approximately $300,000 to the state’s 
school funds, according to the Arkansas Gazette, 
Little Rock, April 12. 

The discovery of a new oil field in Calhoun 
School District No. 3, Columbia County, has 
had little consequence to the 
teachers of that district. Ralph B. Jones, state 
commissioner of education, said that the Calhoun 


school forces in the General Assembly.” 


results of no 


district was an unusual case. “Five white and 
three Negro teachers were forced to divide only 
$3,880 during the 1939-40 term .. . all that could 
be spared from the district’s total revenue of 
$5,385 that year.” (The average wage of Ar 
kansas teachers is $600 a year.) 
leap in revenue to approximately five times the 


Owing to the 


usual income because of the oil developments, 
five white teachers of District No. 3, it is esti- 
mated, will receive in 1941-42, under the Rozzell 
law, more than $3,000 each. A report in the 
Little Rock Gazette, April 22, assumes that the 





leaving’ $16,768.50 to be divided among the tive 


white teachers, 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 

At the spring meeting of the Board of Trus 
tees of Cornell University the following appomt 
ments were announced—the longest list received 
so far this year by ScHooL AND Society: Cor 
nelis Willem De Kiewiet, a Hollander by birth, 
who has been professor of history at Iowa Umi 
versity since 1929 and has published important 
works on British colonial policy, is professor ot 
history; Raymond W. Ager, assistant professor 
of electrical engineering, University of Cali 
fornia, and in charge ot the Junior Electrieal 
Laboratories and Senior Power Laboratories for 
the past two years, Is associate professor of 
electrical engineering and will direct the research 
and testing program in the new High-Voltage 
Laboratory, as well as teach senior courses in the 
School of Electrical Samuel L. 
Leonard, formerly on the staff of the University 
of Wiseonsin and of Union College (Schenee 
tady, N. Y.), a fellow of the National Research 
Physicians and Surgeons, 


Engineering ; 


Couneil, College of 
Columbia University, and affiliated with Rutgers 
University since 1937, is associate professor of 
zoology; Leo A. Muckle and Donald S. Welch, 
associate professors in the College of Agricul 


ture at the university, are iow full professors, 


Mr. Muckle, of extension service, Dr. Welch, 
of plant pathology. Mr. Muckle will also be 
assistant county agent leader and Dr. Welch, 
forest pathologist in the Experiment Station. 
Assistant professors raised to the rank ot 
associate professors follow : 
College of Architecture 
John A. Hartell, associate professor of arcl 


tecture 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Frederick O. Wage, associate professor of fin 
arts 
School of Education 
Melvin L. Hulse, associate professor of education 
College of Engineering 
Osear J. 
ical engineering 
Charles C. Winding, associate professor of chem 


Swenson, associate professor of chem 


ical engineering 
Earle N. 
engineering 


Burrows, associate professor of civil 
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Lawrence A. Burckmyer, Jr., associate professor 
of electrical engineering 

Michel G. Malti, associate professor of electrical 
engineering 

Everett M. Strong, associate professor of elee- 
trical engineering 

Paul H. Black, associate professor of machine 
design 

Stephen F. Cleary, associate professor of engi- 
neering drawing 

George R. Hanselman, associate professor of ad- 
ministrative engineering 

Warren H. Hook, associate professor of heat- 
power engineering 

Joseph ; Jeffrey, associate professor of experi- 
mental engineering 

John R. Moynihan, associate professor of experi- 


mental engineering 


Law School 


Arthur J. Keeffe, associate professor of law 

George T. Washington, associate professor of law 

New York State Colle ge of Agriculture 

George 8S. Butts, associate professor of extension 
service anc supervisor of farm study courses 

Robert F. Chandler, Jr., associate professor of 
forest soils 

William J. Hamilton, Jr., associate professor of 
zoology and associate zoologist in the experi- 
ment station 

David V. Hand, associate professor of biochem- 
istry and associate bacteriologist in the experi- 
ment station 

Theodore R. Hansberry, associate professor of 
insect toxicology and associate insect toxicolo- 
gist in the experiment station 

Glenn W. Hedlund, extension associate professor 
of marketing, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics and farm management 

Edwin R. Hoskins, associate professor of rural 
education 

Georges A. Knaysi, associate professor of bae- 
teriology and associate bacteriologist in the ex- 
periment station 

Robert A. Polson, extension associate professor 
of rural sociology 

Joseph P. Porter, associate professor of orna- 
mental horticulture 

Glenn W. Salisbury, associate professor of animal 
husbandry and associate animal husbandman in 
the experiment station 

Earl Y. Smith, extension associate professor of 
poultry husbandry 

William A. Smith, associate professor of rural 


education 


New York State College of Home Economics 


Muriel Brasie, extension associate professor of 


home economies 





== 
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Olga P. Burcher, associate professor of home 
economies 

Alice Burgoin, associate professor of home eco 
nomics and assistant manager of the cafeteria 

Mildred Carney, extension associate professor of 
home economies 

Ella M. Cushman, associate professor of home 
economics 

Faith Fenton, associate professor of extension 
service and assistant state leader of home 
demonstration agents 

Helen P. Hoefer, associate professor in extension 
service and assistant state leader of home 
demonstration agents 

Florence E. Wright, extension associate professor 
of home economies 

Orrilla Wright, associate professor in extension 
service and assistant state leader of home 
demonstration agents 

New York State Veterinary College 

Joseph A. Dye, associate professor of physiology 

Alexander Zeissig, associate professor of bac 
teriology 


“NATIONAL DEFENSE THROUGH 
FIRE DEFENSE” 

THE 75th anniversary of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, “the oldest national as- 
sociation for the promotion of the publie wel- 
fare,” will be celebrated during the week of 
May 21-28. The board has suggested a pro- 
gram of activities for schools centering around 
the theme, “National Defense through Fire De- 
fense.” Declaring that “twenty first-line bat- 
tleships could be built with money lost in pre- 
ventable fires in one recent year” and that “the 
subject of fire prevention provides excellent 
material for your social-science studies, your 
science laboratories and for the achievement of 
your character-building and citizenship objec- 
tives,” the board urges superintendents and 
other school officials to adapt to their particular 
communities a program illustrating the wisdom 
of fire prevention, giving practical instruction 
in the use of fire-fighting apparatus and meth- 
ods, whether in homes, schools or forests, and 
arousing youth to a realization of the national 
need of defense against fire and to a sense of 
their responsibility for sharing in its preven- 
tion. 

The 75th Anniversary Committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters (85 John 
Street, New York City), offers to interested 
communities, without cost, a variety of mate- 


’ 
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rials suitable for use in drafting community 
programs, and the American Film Center (45 
Rockefeller Center) The 
committee suggests that local campaigns find in 
the New York celebration a climax for their 
activities in preparing youth to meet “any emer- 


will furnish films. 


gency” in their own homes and neighborhoods. 


“WHATSOEVER A MAN SOWETH” 


“THat far-off divine event to which the whole 
creation moves” seems far-off indeed as Hitler's 
war machine advances and the eries of his vic- 
tims are heard above the wreckage of nations. 
But here and there are indications that even war 
clouds may have a silver lining and that a better 
way of life than we now know may come out of 
the overwhelming tragedy of to-day. 

A ease in point may be found in India. 
recent issue of The Christian Science Monitor, 
an article by G. D. Stevenson, “India’s Army 
Learns its A B C’s,” deseribes the transformation 
that takes place when the youth of India, flock- 
ing to the army at the rate of 15,000 a month, 
many of them unkempt recruits from villages 
and the districts, first 


become, in appearance, self-respecting, well- 


In a 


most backward rural 
eroomed soldiers, and then set about the busi- 
ness of getting an edueation. The Indian Army 
is “not only a military weapon, but a great or- 
ganization for adult education” that has been in 
the building since World War I; and now that 
war industries are ealling for trained Indian 
technicians, “education” is the watchword of the 
army. Three thousand men are needed in in- 
dustry at once. 

Mr. Stevenson explains the systematic course 
for enlisted soldiers: 

Every man in the Indian Army to-day must learn 
to read and write. . . .The intelligent young man 
can advance through all the grades of Army school- 
ing till he sits for the Indian Army Special Certifi- 
cate, which is comparable to a university degree. 

A Central Technical Training School ... is ex- 
pected to multiply its present numbers 15 times 
by 1942.... 

There are five grades. 
of the men stop at the elementary literacy required 


Only about 20 per cent. 
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for the reeruit’s test. Eighty per cent. take a third- 


elass certificate, which ineludes the elements of 
arithmetie and of the history and geography of 
India. After this 60 per cent. go on to the seeond- 
class certificate, which is equivalent to a good pri- 
mary education. Twenty per cent. take the first 


class certificate, which might be compared to a 
high-school-leaving examination, while ten per cent. 
achieve the special certificate... . 

In addition to the general certificates the Indian 
soldier may study for three certificates for pro- 
The 


wishes to progress must know English, but the more 


ficiency in the English language. man who 


elementary teaching is in Urdu. This is the lingua 
franca of the Indian Army, but it differs consider- 
ably from some of the mother tongues used by the 
men, so that many of them have to learn it almost 
as a new language. The Army writes in Roman 
characters. 

In addition to the practical subjects, a course 
called “Citizenship and General Knowledge” 
teaches the principles and virtues of right living 
in village social life and in the wider field of the 
nation, the empire and the world. There are, 
too, boarding schools for soldiers’ sons—King 
George’s Military Schools—and “the more ex- 
pensive Prinee of Wales Royal Indian Military 


College.” The daughters of the soldiers are not 


yet provided for except as British officers’ wives 
take an interest in them. 

The illiteracy of India as a whole reaches the 
appalling figure of 90 per cent., but in the Army 
it is ten per cent., and would be still less, Mr. 
Stevenson states, but for the fact that some of 
the older men are “regimented tradesmen and 
servants.” 

The picture of the Indian Animal Transport 
Contingent, evacuated from France and_ sta- 
tioned in England, is proof of the awakening 
power of a draft from the Pierian spring. Por- 
traits of King George and Queen Elizabeth, 
maps and pictures, Indian radio programs, table 
tennis, a piano and “their own Urdu newspaper, 
printed in London,” make a new and happier 
world for the Indian Contingent. Their ap- 
preciation was expressed by a contribution of 
seventy pounds for the relief of air-raid victims 
Manifestly the seed of knowledge 


has fallen into good ground. 


in London. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


EK. Wiuson Lyon, chairman, department of 


history, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), 
will be inaugurated as the sixth president of 
Octo- 


Pomona College (Claremont, Calif.) next 
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ber at its fifty-fourth Founder’s Day celebra- 
tion. He sueceeds Charles K. Edmunds, who is 


retiring after thirteen years of service. Dr. 


“Louisiana in Freneh 
“The Man Who 


Francois Barbe 


Lyon is the author of 
1759-1804”) and 


Life of 


Diplomacy, 
Sold 
Marbois.” 


Louisiana: the 


Broruer V. Aueert (William Joseph Rahill), 
of the Christian Brothers order, president, St. 
Mary’s College of California, will be transferred 
to the presidency of Manhattan College (New 


York City) in July. 


Marr E.uis, instructor in’ philosophy and 
Bible, Hendrix College (Conway, Ark.), will 
become president of Henderson State Teachers 


College (Arkadelphia, Ark.), September 1. He 
succeeds Major Joseph A. Day. 


W. T. Hopges, dean of the Norfolk Division 
of the College of William and Mary (Williams 
burg, Va.), whose resignation was requested by 
John Stewart Bryan, president of the college, 
heeause of alleged irregularities in the reeords 
of the division last month, demanded a hearing 
board ot 
Later it appeared that the president had asked 


before the visitors of the college. 
only for Dr. Hodges’s resignation as dean. In 
this the latter acquiesced and will remain on the 
staff of the 


committee was appointed, however, to consider 


college in a different capacity. A 
the advisability of “severing the connection of 
the Norfolk Division with the college,” aeeord- 
ing to a dispatch in the Richmond News-Leader, 
May 1. 


LESTER A, 
of education, Teachers College of Connecticut 


KIRKENDALL, associate professor 


(New Britain), has been appointed head of the 
division of edueational guidanee, University of 
Oklahoma, effective June 10. 


Tue following have been appointed to the 
faculty of the Cooper Union Art Sehools (New 
York City): Edward Laning, painter; Ray- 


mond Barger, seulptor; Nelson Bartsch, seulp- 
tor; Harold Black, painter; Fred Hauck, ad- 
vertising designer; Richard Floethe, book de- 
signer and illustrator; Walther Prokoseh, arehi- 
tect; Sally Messina, costume designer; William 
A. Weber, advertising artist, and Mary Agnes 


Amaruso, teacher of dressmaking. 
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Mack B. STOKES, associate professor of phi 
losophy, [llinois Wesleyan University (Bloom- 
ington), will become assistant professor of 
Christian doctrine, Candler School of Theology, 
Emory University (Ga.), in the fall. 


Mariano Larorre, of the University of Chile, 
has been appointed visiting professor of Span- 
Columbia University, for the 
1942. 


courses on “Spanish American Civilization,’ 


ish literature, 
He will give two 
’ 


spring semester of 
one 
in the Graduate Faculty and one in Barnard 
Professor Latorre is an outstanding 
writer on life in South 
gift from Nelson A. Rockefeller, coordinator of 


College. 
peasant America. A 


and cultural relations between the 
Americas, on behalf of the Division of Cul- 


tural Relations of the Department of State, will 


economie 


be used to defray, in part, the salary and ex- 


penses of Professor Latorre. 


M. M. CHAmbers, of the staff of the American 
Youth Commission, ACE, will serve on the fae- 
ulty of the Ohio State University, June 23-July 
26. He will offer two courses for graduate stu- 
dents in edueation: the legal basis of school ad 
ministration and the preparation of theses and 
other scientific reports. He will also broadeast 
talks on problems of youth over station WOSU 
at Columbus. 


RatpH H. MveELuer, professor of chemistry, 
New York University, has been elected chairman 
of the New York section of the American Chem- 


4 


ical Society. The section comprises 2,500 chem- 


ists and educators in the metropolitan area. 


OuivE I. Carter, who for the past ten years 
has been associate editor, in charge of secondary- 
school publications, the Maemillan Company 
(New York), has recently been appointed editor- 
in-chief of the John C. Winston Company, 
Philadelphia. 

DonaLp M. CRESSWELL, publie-information 
editor, Pennsylvania Department of Publie In- 
struction, has resigned to accept the managing 
editorship of publications for the American 
Voeational Association. He will assist in the 
editing of the A. V. A. Journal and other pub- 
lications and will be the national-publicity di- 
rector of the association. 


A. B. NEwMAN, acting dean, School of Teeh- 
nology, City College (New York), has been ap- 
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pointed regional adviser tor New York City and 
Long Island in the national engineering defense- 
training program, succeeding Joseph W. Barker, 
who is now with the Navy Department in Wash- 
The appointment carries no_ salary. 


ngton. 
City College is one of eight colleges in the 
metropolitan area engaged in defense training. 

ARTHUR HEMMENDINGER, assistant professor 
of physies, University of Oklahoma, has been 
called to aetive duty by the government. He 
will be engaged in the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory (Washington) in a study of how to protect 
ships from sea mines. 

VIRGINIA MuRPHY, first assistant in fine arts, 
Erasmus Hall High School (Brooklyn, N. Y.), 
has been appointed director of art in the New 
York City Forest 


Grant, retired. 


school system, succeeding 


N. W. SHELTON, principal of the Lilesville 
(N. C.) schools for the past four years, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Hyde County 
(N. C.), beginning July 1. 


Tuomas S. Hoop, principal of the Waceamaw 
High School, Brunswick County (N. C.), has 
been elected superintendent of schools, Pamlico 
County (N. C.), sueeeeding Dallas Mallison. 


HARLAN E. ATHERTON, head master of Wood- 
bury High School, Salem (N. H.), has been 
named superintendent of Supervisory School 
Union 19, comprising the towns of Weare, Goffs- 
town, Dunbarton, New Boston and Bow. 


Harry B. W ARD, vice-principal ot schools, 
Riverhead (N. Y.), has been elected superinten- 
dent of the first supervisory district, Suffolk 
County (N. Y.), for a term of five years, begin- 
He succeeds P. B. Matthews, 


who will retire after twenty-five years of service. 


ning next August. 


E. C. But er, who has been superintendent of 
schools, Laneaster (Tex.), for five years, has 
heen elected superintendent of the Whitewright 


(Tex.) schools, succeeding H. W. Key. His 
place at Laneaster will be taken by J. Elvin 


Thompson. 


LESLIE FE. ZEIGLER, superintendent of schools, 
Boonville (Mo.), for the past eleven years, has 
been elected superintendent of the Columbia 
(Mo.) schools, sueceeding W. E. Rosenstengel. 


StanLtey G. Martin, principal of schools, 
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(Ohio), will sueceed Herman G 


Spencer as superintendent; Mr. Spencer has 
Medina 


Granville 


accepted the superintendency of the 
(Ohio) schools. 

M. H. BurKHOLDER, for five years superin 
tendent of schools, Milford (Ohio), will become 
London (Ohio), 


superintendent ot  sehools, 


July 1. 


HAROLD G. 
(Mass.) High School, has been elected superin 


NORTON, submaster, Burlington 
tendent of schools and principal of the senior 
He sueceeds Donald W. Dunnan, 
aecept a South 
Mr. Dunnan takes the place 
of Erroll K. Wileox, who has resigned. 


high sehool. 


who will similar position in 


Kingston, R. I. 


H. R. Homan will become superintendent of 
schools, Page (N. D.), in the place of H. G. 
Heller, resigned. 

Kk. G. Harris, principal, Timber Lake (S. D.) 
High School, has been elected superintendent 
W. Smart, has 


of schools. His predecessor, J. 


resigned to enter business. 


Marvin TT. NODLAND, 
schools, West 
head of the Atlantie (Iowa) schools, sueceeding 


W. H. Tate. 


FLoyp NEWBERRY has become superintendent 


superintendent — of 


Union (Iowa), has been elected 


of schools, Bradley (Okla.), sueceeding Lloyd 
Barnett, resigned. 


Ivan D. Cates, superintendent of schools, 
Harmon County (Okla.), has been appointed 


superintendent of schools, Calumet, Okla. 


ALEXANDER JAMES KENNEDY, member of the 
state legislature from Monroe County (Tenn.) 
in 1939 and 1941, has been elected superinten 
dent of (Tenn.), 
Eldon N. Pack. Mr. Kennedy will also be prin 
cipal of the Etowah Junior High School. 

EK. J. 
high school and athletie coach, Newman Grove 
1941-42 
contraet so that he may accept the superinten 
dency of schools, De Witt, Nebr. 


schools, Etowah succeeding 


Davis, for ten years principal of the 


(Nebr.), has been released from his 


RaupH E. Garrett, superintendent of schools 
and prineipal of the high school, Belvidere (IIl.), 
has resigned after seventeen years of service. 

Cuarves L. Rose, superintendent of schools, 
Carlsbad (N. M.), has resigned. 











Recent Deaths 
HELEN S. 
tute of 


ILARRISON, recorder, Drexel Insti- 
died, May 4. She had 


served the college for twenty-four years. 


Technology, 


SAMUEL BRADFORD STONE, assistant professor 
of chemistry, Brooklyn (N. Y.) College, sinee 
1931, died, May 6, at the age of forty-five years. 
Dr. Stone became instructor in chemistry in City 


College and Brooklyn College in 1928. Prior to 


this appointment, he had been instructor at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. As a researeh 
chemist, he secured data for several industrial 


] 


firms and, while on leave since last September, 


Was engaged in research for the University of 
Arizona. During the past three years, he had 
published four volumes on the technical phases 
editor of The 


of chemistry. Ile was assistant 


Journal of Rheology. 
FREDERICK T. 
of the 


secretary of the faculties, 


GuILD, who had been registrar 


university and seeretary and assistant 


3rown University, for 
forty-eight years, died, May 9, at 
Mr. Guild 


but had returned to the university 


the age of 
retired in 1938, 
in 1939. He 
began his eareer as instructor in chemistry in 
1890. Mr. 


acquaintance with the history of the university, 


seventy-two years. 


Guild, who, beeause of his thorough 


Was reeognized as “curator of the traditions of 
the 
registrar is now known as the reeorder. 

M. C. of 
music, Eastman School of Music, University of 


university,” will not have a sueeessor; the 


ADELIN FeERMIN, retired teacher 
Rochester, died, May 9, at the age of seventy- 
the Netherlands, Mr. 
1910 and 


began his career at the Peabody Conservatory 


four years. A native of 


Fermin came to the United States in 


of Musie, Baltimore. 
Mapison M. Garver, Civil War veteran and 
former associate professor of physies, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, died, May 11, at the age of 
ninety-three years. Mr. Garver became a mem- 
ber of the faculty in 1893, serving as assistant 
professor of physies (1893-1910) and as asso- 
1910-25. In 1925, 
quished his teaching duties and beeame librarian 


Mr. 


Garver’s earlier edueational work ineluded four 


ciate) professor, he relin- 


of the School of Chemistry and Physics. 
and chem- 


years as instruetor in mathematie: 


istry, Cornell University, after which for a time 
United 


he was superintendent of the States 
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Electrie Light Company (1884-86) and of thy 
Weston Electrical Instrument Company 1886 
90. 

June Rose Cotsy, professor emeritus of lit 
State University, 
teacher for fifty years, died, May 11. Mis; 
Colby began teaching in 1878: high-school a] 
gebra at Ann Arbor (1878-79), Latin and Greek 
at Flint (Mich.), 1879-83, literature at Peoria 
(Ill.), 1886-92. 
in the Illinois State Normal University from 
1892 to 1931, when she retired. 


four years old at the time of her death. 


erature, Illinois Normal 


She was professor of literatur 
She was eight) 


Osman C. Hooper, professor emeritus 0! 
journalism, Ohio State University, and founde: 
of the Ohio Journalism Hall of Fame, died, May 
Dr. Hoope: 


was editor of the book seetion of The Columbus 


Dispatch at the time of his death. 


11, at the age of eighty-three years. 


THE REVEREND MorHer Mary CATHERIN: 
CARLTON, mother general of the Sisters of Mere) 
of the Trenton and Camden (N. J.) Diocese, 
died, May 12, at the age of seventy years. She 
was president of Mount St. Mary’s College from 
1908 to 1924, before it was moved from Plain 
field to Lakewood (N. J.) and beeame Georgian 
Court College. 


THe RicgnHt REVEREND MONSIGNOR JOHN JJ. 
TIERNEY, dean emeritus, Mount Saint Mary’s 
College (Emmitsburg, Md.), died, May 12, at 
the age of eighty-eight years. 


He was well 


known as a Biblieal scholar and a writer for 
Catholie publications. 


retired in 1939. 


Monsignor Tierney had 


ALLEN KRAMER KRAUSE, specialist in tubereu- 
losis and lecturer at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
Dr. 
Krause began his career as an assistant and in- 


sity, died, May 12, at the age of sixty years. 


structor in pathology at the university in 1907. 
He became assistant director of the Saranac 
(N. Y.) Laboratory in 1909, a post that he held 
until 1916, when he returned to the university 
After thir 
teen years’ service, during which he was director 
of the Fund 
physician in charge of the Phipps Tubereular 
Dispensary, as well as associate physician at 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital, he assumed the 
presidency and directorship of the Desert Sana- 
torium at Tueson (Ariz.), where he remained 


as associate professor of medicine. 


Dows Tubereular Research and 
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intil 1929. 
fessor of medicine at Stanford University and 


While there, he was clinical pro- 
at the University of Southern California. From 
1917 to 1922, he was managing editor of the 
British 
tuberculosis journal, becoming editor in the 


Ameriean section of Tubercule, the 
latter year. 
Coming Events 

Tue American Nautical Academy will conduct 
a summer course—June 1 to October 1—for boys 
and young men between the ages of ten and 
twenty-one years, who may remain on board ship 
for the entire time or for any period of not less 
than a month. The purpose of the course is “to 
give the student a foundation in nautical science 


as applied to yachting” 


or, for those not aspiring 
to a eareer on the sea, a “general knowledge otf 
ships and the life afloat.” There 
charge for the course or for living quarters on 
Meals will be 49 cents each. The cap 


tain-commandant of the academy will supervise 


will be no 
the ship. 


the course and be in command of the vessel. Be- 
eause of the limited number of accommodations, 
persons interested should write at once to the 
Nautical] 

Building, Washington, D. C. 

THE twelfth School 
Conference is scheduled to meet at the George 
(Nashville, 


All elementary- and secon- 


American Academy, Transportation 


annual Administrators’ 


Peabody College for Teachers 
Tenn.), June 19-21. 
dary-school teachers and all types of school 
officials are invited to attend the conference. 
There is no fee. 

A FIVE-DAY institute—June 23-28—will be 
held at Connecticut College (New London) in 
the interest of Latin-American relationships. 
Katharine Blunt, president of the college, has 
invited representatives of many groups, includ- 
ing newspapers, to attend and take part in the 
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sessions. Leetures on, and diseussions of, 


“the 


political, economie and geographical faetors 
bearing on the future of the Americas” will 
form the major items on the program, and there 
will be supplementary material, such as motion 
pictures, exhibits, and the like. 
Other Items of Interest 

THE U. 8. Civil Service Commission has just 
announced an examination for positions for 
specialists in vocational education in agricul 
ture, paying $3,800 a year. Applications will 
he accepted at the Washington office of the com 
mission not later than June 12, 1941. Comple 
tion of a 4-year college course in agriculture, as 
well as a minimum of five years of appropriate 
experience, is required. Two years of the ex 
perience must have been in teaching vocational 
agriculture and two years in supervision or 
teacher-training in a program of vocational edu 
cation in agriculture below college level. No 
written test will be given but applicants will be 
rated on their education and experience. Fur 
ther information may be obtained at any first 
or second-class post office or from the Civil Ser 


vice Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Apropos of the effort of the State Depart 
ment to foster cultural relations with neighbor 
ing republies, L. D. Reddick, curator of the 
New York Publie Li 
brary, is spending the month of May in Ilaiti as 
He attended 
the inauguration of Khe Leseot as president ot 
the Republie of Haiti, May 15, and will make a 
survey of the native eulture and will visit the 


Schomburg Collection, 


a representative of the library. 


Dominican Republic, Puerto Rico and Cuba. 
“The exchange of books and other literature be 
tween libraries of the United States and those 
of Haiti and other island republics” is the main 
purpose of this significant tour. 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 

THERE are perhaps few individuals in a demo- 
eratie society who would question the right to 
the exercise of freedom in relation to the dis- 
covery of new truth and the development of use- 
ful knowledge; neither could there be honest 
objection to the transmission of useful knowl- 
The work 


of the educator, however, involves the function 


edge from one generation to another. 


of selection in addition to the discovery of truth 


and the transmission of knowledge, ideas and 
points of view. There is strenuous competition 
for survival among various fields of knowledge, 
among points of view and among theories of 
more or less far-reaching consequences. Com 
plete consensus of relative values in the field of 
knowledge and on all theories and points of 
view has never been and never will be attained. 

There arises, then, the question of what is to 


be favored for survival in the transmission of 











human culture. To this question there are two 


conflicting answers: one answer demands that 
the edueator be guaranteed absolute freedom to 
advocate any point of view about which he has 
any knowledge whatever, in the belief that his 
students will do the evaluating and the seleeting 
for themselves. The other answer recognizes the 
effectiveness of the mores in all matters involv- 
ing the exercise of judgment in selecting for 
survival and transmission any knowledge, belief 
or point of view. The degree of academie free- 
dom that even a democratic society will support 
or grant in this respeet will depend either upon 
the educator’s capacity for sensing, and his will 
to sense, the acceptability of that which he 
judges to be fit for survival or emphasis, or upon 
his capacity for genuine leadership in that he 
ean sueeced in blazing a path along whieh so- 
ciety is willing to follow. The exercise of selee- 
tive judgment on the part of the educator is in- 
prevailing mores. 


volved with the 


Aeademic freedom, then, 1s not a mysterious 


system ot 


garb underneath which the edueator may advo- 
eate his favorite ideas, theories or points of view 
irrespeetive of their worthiness from the stand- 
point of the prevailing mores, but it 1s rather a 
trust committed to the profession, not to be 
abused by the educator, but to be aecepted by 


him with a sense of moral obligation. 


A. A. GRUSENDORF 
REGISTRAR AND PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS STAT! 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


IN EDUCATION, “IT’S MODERN 
DESIGN” 
THE teaching profession has for a long time 
smarted under Bernard Shaw’s gibe that “those 
Worse 


than that, the man in the street seems to share 


who ean, do; those who can’t, teach.” 
Shaw’s notion. There is a story of an English- 
woman who congratulated a neighbor on her 
“And what's 
“Mary ain’t 
teacher,” 


daughter’s winning a scholarship. 
Mary going to work at ?” she asked. 
goin’ to work; she’s goin’ to be a 
answered the proud mother. Particularly in the 
past decade have members of the teaching pro- 
fession sought to disabuse the publie by urging 
on each other the duty not only of participating 
more fully in community affairs but of helping 
the younger generation to build a new social 
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order by solving all the current problems of the 
universe. Nor are they concerned merely about 
society as it is; they are plunging into the fron- 
tier and serving as the pioneers to new ways of 
salvation. 

These activities, however, are not enough to 
convince the publie that teachers are real work- 
ers and that they are not immured in ivory tow- 
ers. There was a time when, in institutions of 
higher learning, students and instructors came 
together for what were then known as “practiea”’ 
to distinguish them from lecture courses and to 
emphasize the practical nature of the studies on 
which they were engaged. For some reason or 
other “praetica” disappeared and were replaced 
more generally by seminars. But seminars had 
too much of the flavor of the kind of researeh 
done in German universities; they were con 
cerned too much with narrow phases of scholar- 
ship which generally had no bearing on life prob- 
lems. For a brief flicker of pedagogical time it 
looked as though the term “laboratory” was to be 
the accepted substitute for practica and seminars. 
“Curriculum laboratories” were established, but 
did not seem to find general favor; possibly the 
absence of smells or of apparatus failed to give 
them reality as laboratories. 

Kdueators are, however, nothing if not inven- 
tive. <Aetivities were occupying the center of 
were appearing; 
It was 


necessary to distinguish between activity schools 


the stage; activity schools 
teachers, therefore, had to become active. 


for children and activity schools or courses for 
teachers. At 
efforts were being made to convince teachers that 
they, too, were workers and that their interests 
were bound up with the interests of workers. 
These, as Thueydides might have said, may not 
have been the actual facts in the ease, but they 
are facts which may have been appropriate to 
the birth of the new term. Practica, seminars 
and laboratories receded into the background 
and the “workshop” was born with a wealthy 


approximately the same time, 


foundation as god-parent. 

The word “workshop” is intriguing. The first 
part of the word emphasizes activity as the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the new institution; 
ideas ean actually be seen popping up and being 
put to work. The seeond part of the word im- 
plies that the participants really mean business; 
their activity is not purely academic or for 
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And the whole 
word should earry conviction to all that teachers 


redits, but for immediate use. 


really are workers, toiling side by side with the 
vorkers of the world. 

It is amazing how quickly the idea has caught 
on. No summer session is any longer complete 
without a workshop as well as a delightful eli 
mate. The idea is so popular for the moment 
that it is difficult to anticipate what will take its 
place. But to judge from the tempo of peda- 
eogical change in the past forty years, it can be 
safely asserted that someone somewhere has 
already put on his thinking-cap to devise the 
next step in the on-going process of education. 

I. L. KANDEL 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


LIBERATING THE HUMAN SPIRIT 

A srieF address on “The American Way” 
delivered by a great contemporary American 
during the intermission on the program of a 
Saturday afternoon opera prompts this article. 
He pointed out that statistically it has been 
demonstrated that our standard of living is 
directly proportionate to the capital investment 
in our industrial enterprise. This capital invest- 
ment is in turn the product of the free, enter- 
prising spirit in our democracy. He demon- 
strated further that in the demoeracies of the 
world the standard of living exceeds that of the 
nations and peoples not enjoying the privileges 
of free enterprise. Free enterprise among our 
demoeratie peoples, he elaimed, has liberated the 
best of human initiative and endeavor. He eon- 
cluded with the assertion that if demoeracies will 
continue to encourage intelligent direction of 
this free enterprise and will have the intelligence 
to unite in the effort to establish and promote it, 
democracy will survive, but without these, de- 
moeracy must perish. 

The liberation of the human mind for the 
exploration of all fields of knowledge and re- 
search as we witness it in present-day demoeracy 
is unmatched in human history. Man’s inven- 
tiveness and ingenuity have never seen the like 
at any time in the past. In modern biology, 
physies, chemistry and economics, research has 
been so productive that man has to-day in his 
possession the data for greatly improved living. 
Our democratic life, in spite of all its imperfee- 
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tions, has been a medium for fruitful endeavor. 
This achievement is not limited to the field of 
science only. In the cultural realm we enjoy a 
similar prosperity. Our art, musie and litera- 
ture may not reach the heights of former eras, 
but we do witness a more general appreciation 
of the fine productions of both the past and 
the present. Educational opportunity has never 
been so universally enjoyed as to-day. The tax 
supported, free-school system has been produe 
tive of a literaey far beyond the mere ability 
to read, write and figure. 

In spite of these achievements of modern man, 
we find ourselves in as great a plight to-day as 
The tools of 


genius come to plague him as a mighty Frank 


man has ever seen. man’s own 


enstein’s monster. We see the reeurrenee of an 


era of supreme skepticism and_ perplexity. 
Karly civilization saw such an era shortly before 
the coming of Christianity, and again prior to 
the “Dark Ages.” 


Reformation, and the eighteenth eentury, re- 


Such a period preceded the 


puted as the age of enlightenment, experienced 
a like period. After a century of materialism 
and secientism, we are again at the crossroads. 
Man ean again follow the road of reason, how 
ever. He is challenged to use his intelligence. 
Rationalism and humanism are again deelared 
man’s redeemers. Some would have us return 
to scholastie realism shorn of its supernatural 
ism. Others would have us pledge allegiance to 
a method, an aetivistie program which subordi 
reason to action in the individual and 
Most of us are bewildered. We 
turn for the truth. Or 


Who will show us the 


nates 
social spheres. 
know not where to 
doesn’t the truth matter? 
light? 

When will man learn the meaning of 
Liberated 
Any 


other choice is tantamount to voluntary bondage. 


free 
dom? We boast of a liberated mind. 
for what? Man is free to choose the right. 


Unless the enlightened intellect is accompanied 
by an enlightened conscience, which is the equiv- 
alent of the “will to believe,’ 
Can it be that 
boasted progress missed the right? 


, 


even intelligence 


must fail. we have in all our 


One might 


quote “excellent authority” (to use Dewey’s 


phrase when referring to Jesus) that we have 


failed to eateh the vision of man’s only hope. 
But the 


right has a way of speaking very authoritatively 


Authoritarianism, I hear some retort. 
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From all indications we’re on our way but we 
know neither where we’re going nor how we’re 
going to get there. The liberated mind needs a 
compass, and a faith that beyond a seemingly 


Lacking 


either or both, demoeraey together with all other 


unbounded sea lies a certain destiny. 


human endeavor must perish. 
C. JAARSMA 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SLIPPERY Rock, Pa. 


CITIZENSHIP AND INDIVIDUALITY 

Muvcu philosophical dust has been raised con- 
cerning the alleged conflict between education 
for citizenship and education for personal de- 
velopment. At one end of the scale we have 
Joseph Goebbels with his doctrine of the Totali- 
tdtstaat; at the other end Jean Jaeques Rous- 
seau with his doctrine of the Noble Savage. 
The presumed conflict enthralls the neophite in 
the early 


presumed discovery arises from an error which 


educational philosophy. However, 
ascribes completeness to only a part of man. 
of individuality, just 
a citizen to some de- 


No one ean avoid a degree 
as no one ean avoid being 
These elements are not mutually exelu- 


rree. 


man’s nature but are, rather, comple- 


The bifureation is the product of 


sive in 
mentary. 
mental obtuseness. Those who profess to see a 
conflict between these two sides of man’s nature 
sometimes point dramatically to the facet that 
Christ, in spite of His incomparably fine per- 
sonal qualities, would be refused American citi- 
zenship on account of His unwillingness to bear 
arms. 

Philosophers are prone to create neat little 
categories into which they drop their neat little 
concepts where they are conveniently isolated, 
studied and diseussed. But man’s nature sim- 
ply does not yield very much to this type of 
investigation. Such men tell us that a citizen is 
one who always conforms to the ideas and ideals 
of the society in which he finds himself. He 
does not eriticize. On the 
other hand, they tell us, the individual is a rebel. 

He must 
If he eon- 
forms in anything, it is pure accident. Here a 
Shall edueational insti- 


He can not create. 


His attention is foeused on himself. 


create. He must change things. 


great problem is posed. 


tutions econeentrate on producing a creative in- 
They find 


dividual or a conforming citizen? 
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The 


feel that such questions must be answered }y 


themselves on the horns of a dilemma. 
accepting one product to the exclusion of th; 
other. 

The answer to the question, as it is stated 
here, has been definitely answered in Germany, 
Italy and Russia. Their educational institu 
tions avowedly seek the conformity which they 
regard as a necessary personal qualification for 
good citizenship. There are even those in our 
country who would answer the question funda 
mentally in the same way, even though the con 
formity would be to the democratic ideal. But, 
is such a choice necessary? Must we indoe 
trinate? 
tional institutions, and condition them to tly 


Must we produce robots in our educa 


snappy raising of an extended right arm aceon 
panied by “Heil,” when the proper stimulus i- 
applied? 

There is no thinker of any consequence who 
denies the need for change in our changing so 
ciety. Even the fathers of our constitution 
recognized that changes would be necessary and 
they provided for such changes. More subtle 
thinkers have pointed out the profound neces 
sity of bringing criticism to bear upon current 
governmental policies. Here is an essential ot 
our democratic life which has been too littl 
Criticism has been 
This is the truth, 

In general, eriti 


recognized in recent years. 
deeried as obstruetionism. 
but it is not the whole truth. 
cism is obstructionist to unworthy and socially 
undesirable ends, although it is, at times, per 
verted. But we must not condemn the principle 
of criticism beeause of such occasional abuses. 
These abuses can be minimized. In the politi 
‘al sphere, the abolition of criticism would 
mean one-party government. As citizens we 
ever be on the alert to thwart such a 
tendency. 

Citizenship, then, as we understand it, re- 
quires the intelligent exercise of criticism in 
order to promote needed changes in an ever- 
As Walter Lippmann wrote, 
“an not be operated 


must 


changing society. 
“The democratic system 
without effective opposition.”! Thus, it is vital 
for our educational institutions to develop the 
individual personality as a prime necessity for 


a useful citizenship. The two elements are not 


1 See ‘‘The Indispensable Opposition,’’ Atlantic 
Monthly, August, 1939, p. 190. 
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utually exclusive, but merely two aspects of a 
sroperly educated person. 
Joun L. Hinps 
MONTEREY UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 


“FISHING GUYS” 

“Dappy,” demanded my fifteen-year-old daugh- 
er, “how does one fish a guy?” 

Her dilemma was soon explained. 
to be a “Prep-formal.” Loyalty to the school 
demanded that all girls should participate. Yet 
no girl could attend unless some “guy” “dated” 
er. Hence the desperate search for the most 


There was 


effective “fishing” technique. 

After ascertaining that the child was econ- 
cerned chiefly about proving her “loyalty,” I ex- 
plained that social usage assigned the initiative 
to the “guys” and that if no guy fished her, she 
needn’t worry about her loyalty. 

As it turned out, she was satisfactorily fished. 

The “formal” demanded for the oceasion— 
“what all the girls are wearing’”’—seemed some- 
vhat extreme in cut to old-fashioned ideas, but, 
to an enthusiastic swimmer, the addition of a 
voluminous skirt—even if diaphanous and totally 
unpetticoated—to a backless bathing-suit bodice 
seemed more than adequate as a concession to 
Victorian prudery. 
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As a PTA member, I gained admission to a 
gallery overlooking the festive occasion. It was 
obvious that the adolescent participants had been 
carefully trained in the insincere gallantries and 
simpering coquetries of the pseudosophisticated 


} 


set, as presented in the movies. They were let 
ter-perfect. 

Probably in no other way do the publie high 
schools advertise their abject provincialism more 
pathetically than in foreing immature adoles 
cents into the mold of superficial sex-obsessed 
At this age, the 


children of the traditional aristocracy are safely 


artificial “social” mannerisms. 


immured in noncoedueational preparatory and 
finishing schools. One ean not blame the high 
schools for what the children see in the movies, 
but surely they need not furnish the formal set- 
ting for the exercise of social usages which be- 
long—if necessary at all—to early maturity. 
Children so trained are likely to lose all capacity 
for enjoying the fine frenzy of romance when the 
time comes for legitimate courtship and mar 
riage. And there is little doubt that the prema 
ture initiation of adolescents into sex-motivated 
social customs plays a large part in the flourish 
ing high-school trade in contraceptives and the 
notorious prosperity of illegal abortionists. 
G. WAKEHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


UNDERSTANDING IS NOT ENOUGH IN 
A WORLD AT WAR 


Education in a World of Fear. By Mark A. 
May. The Inglis Lecture, 1941. 74 pp. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. 
$1.00. 


The New Prometheus. By Lyman Bryson. 
Kappa Delta Pi Lectures, 1941. 107 pp. 
New York: The Maemillan Company, 1941. 
$1.00. 


THE word “Democracy” does not appear in 
the title of either of these little books. Yet, in 
them may be found a charter for the preserva- 
tion of demoeracy. They can be read at one 
sitting and contain more fertile ideas than ean 
be found in all the books of the various five-foot- 
shelves on the subject of democracy that have 
been produced during the past two years. 


“Edueation in a World of Fear” uses modern 
scientific knowledge of the nature of “fear” or 
D5 


’ made available through the patient 


“anxiety,’ 
studies of clinical psychologists, to analyze the 
tense situation that exists in the field of educa- 
tion in the United States to-day. With the 
brevity and clarity characteristic only of an 
author who possesses a deep and penetrating 
understanding of the subject he is treating, May 
explains the nature of fear and the “random and 
feverish” activity that it arouses in the behavior 
of human beings. Then he lists some of the chief 
fears of educators in the United States to-day, 
discusses their causes and implications and, in a 
forceful and convincing manner, shows how edu- 
cation must be the “insurance policy” both for 
emancipation from the devastating effects of 
fear and for the preservation of democracy. 
“Normal anxiety” is defined as “a psychologi- 
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cal symptom of external danger” (p. 73) and 
is contrasted with “fear of fear,” which “belongs 
to the category of neurotie anxiety” (p. 50). 
The author sees a parallel between the patient 
suffering from neurotic anxiety who “refuses to 
face the stimuli which he knows will arouse his 
anxieties,” (p. 51) and a democratic society that 
face real external danger signals 
“The 


task of education,” says May, “is to teach people 


is afraid to 
because of fear that they will arouse fear. 
how to manage their anxieties and hold them 
proportional to the realities of the danger.” (P. 
74.) 


between normal anxiety due to external danger 


This requires the ability to distinguish 


signals that really exist and neurotic anxiety 


caused by exaggeraied or imaginary internal 
fears. 


Alte r his 
of educators in the United States, May expresses 


recent, careful study of the opinions 


‘ 


a eonsensus of their “eoneerns for education 


to-day” and their “hopes and fears for the 


future” as follows: 


First, educators view the present war situation 
with deep concern and many are quite alarmed... . 
The second general impression is that educators are 
inclined to believe that American edueation stands 
to lose an Axis victory than by war itself, 


The third impression is that the war situation 


more by 


has not generated anxieties but has 


many new 
amplified old ones. 
Among those that have been amplified I shall 


mention only five ete 4 cz > fear of the loss or 


» 


curtailment of financial support; (2) fear of loss 


of local eontrol by sehool boards and edueators; 


(3) fear of loss of academic and scholastic freedom 
through restrictions placed on the content of the 
curriculum and on methods of teaching; (4) fear 
of loss of perspective on account of emphasis on 
the immediate emergency at the expense of the 
long-range view of activities of schools; and (5) 
fear of 


the nation. 


fascism and communism in the schools of 


(Pp. 13-17, abridged.) 


Kach of these fears is diseussed in some detail 
by the author, who finds plenty of evidence to 
justify them as normal anxieties, but who also 
warns educators that they must agree upon and 
follow a plan of action that will help avoid the 
excesses that might come if normal anxieties 
were to be permitted to expand into neurotie 
This plan of action is not yet agreed 


anxicties. 
upon, but May believes that educators “feel 
fairly certain that the salvation of democracy 
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(P. 52.) 


to the way in which “various edueational groups 


lies in more democracy.” He points 
are competing to see which can say the best 
things for demoecraey” (p. 53) and their “fey 
erish random activity much of whieh is verbal, 
but a great deal of which is motor” (p. 52), whicl 
is characteristic of the anxiety neurosis, and says 
that “behind it all there is the common emotion 

(P. 55.) 


Instead of viewing strong leadership as thy 


that of anxiety lest democracy be lost.” 


antithesis of the democratic process, May see- 
no danger in such leadership—when “leaders are 
chosen by the people, followed voluntarily 
and not too enthusiastically, and if they ean b 
dismissed at any time by the will of the people, 
and if different leaders are followed for different 
purposes.” (P. 60.) 
a major portion of his hope for the preservation 


In fact, the author places 


of democracy in the education of leaders who 
are worth following, and in edueating peop! 
to seleet wise leaders and then follow their lead 
ership in the open-to-change manner deseribed 
in the above quotation. But he also warns 
against the immature dependence upon leader 
ship that requires “some one bigger, stronger and 
in the flesh . . . or in the spirit 
a guardian angel or patron saint” (p. 69) 


wiser 


to simulate the blissful seeurity of childhood. 
In the author’s opinion, teachers of the social 
studies have an opportunity to teach high-school] 
pupils to “differentiate leaders with ability from 
leaders with only powers of persuasion” (p. 66) 
through making practical applieation of psycho 
logical principles of leadership. These prin 
ciples are briefly discussed and, for the use ot 
teachers who feel inclined to follow the advice, 
some bibliographical references are given. 
“Both anxiety and its opposite, security, are 
states of mind” (p. 72), our author reminds us, 
and “man’s security is ultimately within him- 
self” (p. 70). 
“provide each individual with a maximum ot 


Hence, a good education must 


self-confidenee, self-reliance and self-assurance 
by giving him the knowledge that is power, the 
skills that are useful, the character that can face 
danger and take punishment and _ intellectual 
ability to make the most adaptive responses in 
any critical situation.” (Pp. 69-70.) No soeiety 
can be better or stronger than the individuals 
within it, and 


He who feels secure because he has money in the 
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bank, an insurance policy in his pocket, and a good 
job is, if he only knew it, putting his faith in the 


, intelligence, and education of other men. 


The problem of the preservation of democracy 


faces us now. It will not wait for edueation to 


produce a more competent generation of men. 


Our generation must use the “self-reliance,” 
“character” and “intellectual ability’? mentioned 
in the above paragraph or future generations 
will get no such education. As your reviewer 
sees the problem ot the preservation of democe 
racy now, it requires more than a scientific un 
derstanding of war anxieties (both normal and 
neurotic), and more than education as we have 
known it in the past (ineluding “Progressive” 
education). It requires a rekindling of the fire 
of faith in the democratic process in the minds 
of thousands upon thousands of Americans who 
ean not be reached through the ordinary chan 
This is a task for adult edu 


cation in the broadest possible meaning of that 


nels of education. 
term. It must be done quickly and surely, and 
it must have in it none of the intellectual snob 
bishness that has often surrounded education for 
leadership in the past. Lyman Bryson’s little 
book, “The New Prometheus,” 
those who would serve as leaders in this urgent 
Now! 

Bryson is, by his own confession (elsewhere 
But his leader- 
ship is not of the stormy variety that draws men 
spellbound to the altar of his will. He would 
“bring to men, not fire, for they have too much 
ot that already, but the clear and selfless think- 


is a guide for 
work of evangelism for democracy. 


made), a “political evangelist.” 


ing that Prometheus himself enjoyed,” and “re- 
new once more the oldest, most hopeless, and 
most glorious of teaching tasks, to help men 
(7-23 

“I believe,” says Bryson, “and I am asking 
you to believe, that the quality men most lack 
now and most need now is this questioning clar- 


learn from science, not from passion.” 


ity of thought.” 
reviewer.) Bryson’s “new” Promethean enter- 
prise for this generation would be that of help- 
5] 


ing every “average intelligent man,” every ordi- 


nary citizen, to use the “method” of scientific 
thinking in the functioning process of democracy. 
If “epochal wars are spiritual struggles,’? 
1 Major-General J. F. C. Fuller in Preface to 
‘*Decisive Battles,’’ Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1940. 


(P. 23; italics those of your 
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then the conflict between totalitarianism and de 


mocracy is a conflict between two political doe 
trines—political evangelism vs. politieal evangel 
men 


ism. 
“fire,” yet the sterilizing fire of his kind of evan 


Bryson says that he would not give 


gelism is what men need in the present crisis, 

if they are to untangle the snarls that get into 

the functioning democratic process through the 
loose thinking of pseudo-leaders. 
A detailed review of “The New 

f 


might spoil the book for the reader, to whom its 


Prometheus” 


reading might bring some coals from the steady 
fire of a leader who understands the values ot 
democracy as few men understand them betore 
le 


they have been lost. Every citizen of our «d 


moeraecy should have the experience of being 
saved by “questioning clarity of thought.” De 
moeracy needs more leaders like Bryson, who 
ean keep their fingers on the pulse of humanity, 
yet continue to identify themselves with human 
ity and not become intoxicated by power; who 
ean recognize method, responsibility and sports 
manship in the political process; who can guide 
the funetioning democratic process along the 
least harmful, most honorable, path toward an 
always tentative conelusion. 
HARRIET H. SHOEN 


NEW York CITY 

RECENT BOOKS ON ART 
By Harriet and Verra 
New York: 


(Third revision.) (335 


Art in Everyday Life. 
GOLDSTEIN. xxxvili+ 497° pp. 
The Maemillan Co. 

$3.75. 


The Arts in the Classroom. 


illustrations. ) 

3y NATALIE RopBiNn 

soN CoLE. xil+137 pp. New York: The 
John Day Co. $1.75. 

The Visual Arts in General Education. 
Commission on Secondary School Curriculum. 
xii+ 166 pp. New York: D. Appleton-Cen 

$1.50. 

THE first of the three books listed above is a 


By the 


tury Co. 
most thoroughly comprehensive textbook on art 
appreciation now entering its third revised edi 
tion. It is organized primarily around art prin 
ciples such as structure, harmony, proportion, 
balanee, rhythm, emphasis and eolor. These 
principles are abundantly illustrated both by 
text and photographs as they apply to a wide 
Then follow chapters on dress 


The 


variety of fields. 


design, interior design and city planning. 
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entire job is beautifully and thoroughly done 
and deserves the highest of praise. 

The second book is equally outstanding in a 
totally different way. In it a Los Angeles class- 
room teacher tells other teachers how her stu- 
dents in an underprivileged school were led to 
do creative work in painting, clay, block print- 
ing, etching and writing. Photographs of actual 
children’s work are presented throughout the 
book, and equally vivid and inspiring word pic- 
tures accompany them. The book gives the class- 
room teacher plenty of inspiration and the neces- 


sary guidance to work it out practically. 
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The third book is the recommendation of a 
commission appointed by the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association concerning the program ot 
art teaching in the schools. The plea is for a 
kind of art that serves everybody instead of th 
few, that actually improves the personality and 
living habits of the student and that is inte 
grated around human needs instead of conven- 
tional subject boundaries. The book should go 
far to create in art a real instrument for better 
daily living. C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 

CALIFORNIA 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
PRESENT and prospective effects of the war 
upon education in Great Britain and the United 
States and related topics of morale and philoso- 
phy dominated the of the 
Council on Education at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D. 
May 2 and 3. 


was 


program American 

C., on Friday and Saturday, 
That the presentation of these 
subjects informing and stimulating was 
manifested in the attention and the applause of 
the 400 representatives of member institutions 
and numerous guests who comprised the audi- 
ences at this twenty-fourth annual meeting of 
the eouneil. 

Among the widely known speakers who re- 
ported or discussed situations and problems re- 
lating to the war were James B. Conant, presi- 
dent of Harvard University; the Honorable Noel 
F. Hall, minister of eeonomie warfare, attached 
to the British Embassy; Isaiah Bowman, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University; Leonard 
Carmichael, president of Tufts College; W. H. 
Pillsbury, superintendent of schools, Schenectady 
(N. Y.); Floyd W. 
American Youth Commission; Luther H. Gulick, 
director of the Institute of Publie Administra- 
tion; Beulah M. Amidon, edueational editor of 
Survey Graphic; Francis J. Brown, consultant 


Reeves, director of the 


on national defense, American Council on Edu- 
eation, and Ralph Barton Perry, of Harvard 
University. 

THE EDUCATIONAL SITUATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


How British leaders in government and educa- 
tion planned to meet the tremendous ordeal im- 


posed by war and how British schools, colleges 


and universities are faring under bombardment 
was set forth in two addresses, the first on the 
afternoon of May 2 by President Conant and the 
second at the dinner meeting that evening by 
Mr. Hall. 

Dr. Conant reported observations made during 
recent months in Great Britain as a member of 
the National Defense Research Committee. “It 
is now elearly evident,” he said, “that the British 
Government was far-sighted in developing the 
idea of ‘reserved occupations’ before the war. 
The first schedule of these occupations of Janu- 
ary, 1939, listed a thousand or more categories 
of employment which were then regarded as 
essential to the defense of the country. These 
ineluded a dozen or so categories involving uni- 
versity-trained men.” With increased needs of 
the fighting services, modifications in the schedule 
are being made. Dr. Conant commented that if 
“physicists, engineers, chemists, as well as doc- 
tors ... had been allowed to volunteer at the 
start or had been drafted, the shortage to-day 
would be very serious. One wonders whether we 
in the United States will be far-sighted enough 
to profit by the example.” 

In closing, President Conant discussed the 
morale of the British as he had observed it, and 
reiterated his advocacy of American help for 
Great Britain. “Of one thing now I am more 
sure than ever before: the English people will 
not make peace with Hitler... for, to the 
British, a so-called compromise peace means 
slavery for every man, woman and child on their 
island. . . . The longer we delay in sending full 
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aid against the Axis Powers, the longer will be 
the war and the greater will be the ultimate 
nisery for all mankind.” 

The dinner address of Mr. Hall amplified the 
information President Conant had given regard 
ing the reserved occupations of those who could 
not be ealled to the colors. “The corporate life 
of almost every university in the country has 
been rudely disturbed, sometimes by dispersion, 
as in the ease of the University of London.” As 
to the deeper effects of the war upon the British 
universities, Mr. Hall declared that “there has 
been a magnificent response to new and strange 
demands,” but that “it is too early to say whether 
circumstances will permit us to seize our great 
opportunities and turn them to constructive 
ends.” Touching upon “what in England we 
call post-primary edueation, that is, the eduea- 
tion of those between the ages of 11 and 18,” 
Mr. Hall reported the current movement to 
“divoree the School Certificate from University 
> me 
thinking in Britain means that there will be a 


entrance. line upon which we are 
larger element of equality of opportunity in the 


whole edueational system.” 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND AMERICAN EDUCATION 


A factual account of the steps taken in this 
country to provide “for a continuing liaison be- 
tween edueation and the various military defense 


agencies” was presented at the morning session 
of May 3 by Francis J. Brown, secretary of the 
Subcommittee on Military Affairs of the Na- 
tional Committee on Edueation and Defense. 
The work of this committee since its organization 
about a year ago has included constant touch 
with Army, Navy and governmental agencies; 


preparation and distribution to all colleges and 


universities of eleven bulletins and a supplement 


regarding Selective Service regulations; a na- 
tional survey of decisions made by local boards 
on the classification of college students; plans 
for the February 6 national conference of de- 
fense councils of colleges and universities, and 
numerous lesser activities. In counseling with 
many individuals and organizations, the subeom- 
mittee “has continually sought to provide the 
means of presenting a united front on major 
issues, has sought to think only in terms of 
national interest.” 
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As chairman of this subcommittee, President 
Bowman spoke of the spirit which has animated 
its poliey and practice and then gave various 
points as to the future: continued study of the 
effect of the draft upon vital categories of train 
ing; opposition to “the 18-to-2l-age movement, 
unless a flexible scheme is proposed”; forwarding 
of short courses to fill existing needs; eontinu 
anee of ROTC in the event of war; exploring 
possibilities for vocational training programs; 
promoting cooperation between educators and 
loeal draft boards; assistance to institutions in 
keeping their teaching personnel; arrangements 
for further national conferences; endeavors to 
provide study opportunities for college students 
serving in the Army; “promotion in every pos 
sible way of certain intangibles: the patriotie 
spirit of our people and their unity.” 

Tribute to the work of President Bowman, 
Dr. Brown and the members of this subeommittee 
was paid by Raymond Walters, president, Uni 
versity of Cincinnati. He followed with a pro 
posal that the subeommittee should urge upon 
Army and Navy authorities the expansion, in 
the event of the entry of the United States into 
war, of two-year basic courses in universities 
and colleges now possessing ROTC units to per 
mit enrolment of all qualified students in these 
institutions; and likewise the extension of the 
ROTC to provide the two-year basic course in 
other universities and colleges which shall apply 
for such course and shall make satisfactory guar 
antees as to enrolment and the provision of 
physical quarters. By vote of the council, this 
proposal was referred to the subcommittee. 

President Carmichael, of Tufts College, re 
ported upon an important defense activity in 
which scientists of leading universities are par 
ticipating. He told of the development of a 
National Roster of Scientists and other specially 
trained individuals, which is being administered 
by the National Resourees Planning Board and 
the United States Civil 
Technical check-lists have 


Commission. 
The 


Car 


Service 
been devised. 
staff, which is under the direction of Dr. 
michael has already submitted 10,000 names to 
various defense agencies. This is “an analytical 


list of the scientifically learned of America 
which will be useful in peace time as well as in 


this emergency.” 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 





“The most difficult and complex phase of the 





defense of democracy,” said Superintendent 






afternoon ot 
And 


can 


Pillsbury in his address on the 





a! 


May i I 


iG 48 


a sound morale. 
that 
Ile proceede d then 


‘is the building of 
this field 


service,” 





edueation 





precisely in 






render its greatest 





to consider three phases which are involved: “the 





democratic understandings, 
oe: 


deelaration : 


creation of better 







attitudes and habit Pillsbury closed his 





address with this 










Only a \\ can develop a more adequate unde! 
tanding of the democracy we are attempting to 
defend, only as we can foster more effeetively those 
ittitudes which are so essential to the vitality of 





make habitual 





democ racy, Oni cls Wwe ean those 






vays of thinking and acting which constitute the 





only 





democratie wav ot f'¢ in short “aus we @an 






mobilize all edueational forees for the creation of 





i devoted and intelligent e1tizenry has demoeraey 





real guarantee of perpetuity. 





The admirable address “Morale in a Demoe 





by the distinguished philosopher, Ralph 


” 
racy 





Barton Perry, received long-continued applause, 





Professor Perry summarized his thought in these 





coneluding words: 






There is only one firm foundation for morale in 






and not merely to 


talk 


i democracy, and that is to be, 





feel, democratic; to enact and not merely 






democracy. To be a democraey, and we may as 





well be honest about it, implies a continuous redis- 






tribution of power and privilege in the direetion 





of a greater participation by the masses of the 





people. It also implies that the people, enjoying a 





greater and privilege, shall cease to be 





pows r 





MUSSCS, 





Conceiving it as an unfulfilled aspiration to the 





betterment of the people at large, democracy is a 





which may well command the devotion of 


Cause 









Americans, and the common cause of all Ameri 
cans. It is a eause worthy of love, and worth 
fighting for, if that be the only condition of its 


survival. In the present erisis the democracies 


represent not only this cause, which is peculiarly 
their own, but the whole Christian, humanistie and 


Western World. If the 


a high morale, Americans 


cultural tradition of the 


erisis is to be met with 
themselves the united ser- 


But if they are to 


must learn to consider 


vants of these great causes, 
sustain this conviction they must experience demoe 


The 


racy, Christianity and humanity as realities. 
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more grave the crisis, the greater the necessity of 
being, of continuing to be, and of becoming that 


which we profess to be. 


Relating to the philosophy of American edu 
cation and the present national emergeney wer 
addresses which limitations of 


space prevent 


quoting: “A Program of Latin Ameriean Cul 
tural Relations,” by Dr. Gulick; “The Place ot 
Women in the Defense Program,” by Miss Ami 


don, and “Planning for Youth,” by Dr. Reeves 


OTHER PAPERS AND ADDRESSES 


The program included other papers and ad 


dresses as follows: “Twenty-one Colleges Ex 
amine Themselves,” by William P. Tolley, presi 
dent, Allegheny College, and chairman of the 
Committee on Cooperative Study in General 
KHdueation; “Motion Pictures in the Elementary 
Charles F. 


Hoban, Jr., director of the Edueational Motion 


and Secondary Curriculum,” by 
Pieture Project; “The Teacher’s Personal and 


Karl W. 


director of the Commission on Teaeher-Training, 


Professional Growth,” by Bigelow, 
and “An Edueational Perspeetive on Property,” 


hy Henry W. Holmes of Harvard University. 
BUSINESS SESSIONS 

here were business sessions on the mornings 
of May 2 and 3, when the presiding officer was 
Henry W. Holmes, chairman of the council. The 
minutes of the 1940 meeting were read by George 
1). Stoddard, State University of Iowa, secretary 
of the eouneil. 

George F. Zook, president of the council, gave 
his annual report, of which SCHOOL AND SocIETY 
will in a later issue present a summary. 
first 
couneil, presided at the afternoon session of 
May 2; 
dinner meeting. 

Officers were elected for 1941-42 as follows: 


chairman: Ben G. Graham, superintendent of the 


Johnson, vice-chairman of the 


1 
George 


Dean Stoddard was toastmaster at the 


Pittsburgh sehools; first vice-chairman: Harlan 
G. Horner, Council on Dental Edueation; second 
vice-chairman: R. Louise Fitch, dean of women, 
Cornell University; secretary: George D. Stod 
dard, State University of Iowa; treasurer: Cor- 
coran Thom, president, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, D. C. 
RAYMOND WALTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATORS AT ATLANTIC 
CITY 


[wo thousand edueators interested in the 


hysical welfare and recreational activities of 
th youth and adults assembled at Atlantic 
tv, New Jersey, April 30-May 3, 1941, in the 
Asso- 
Edueation and 


NEA. The 


arranged 


tith annual convention of the American 
Health, 


a department of the 


ition for Physical 
Recreation, 


of the 


nder the general direction of Hiram A. Jone;, 


theme convention sessions, 

State Edueation Department, Albany, New York, 

“National Preparedness To-day and To 
orrow.” 

To improve the bodily strength and inerease 
he physical morale of the nation in the present 

isis, speakers urged wider recognition of the 
school program related to the development. of 
health and of recreation skills. 

“It is impossible for a broad program to be 
arried on by the physical edueators alone,” said 
Klmon L. Vernier of New Rochelle, New York. 
‘There is a need for assistance by aeademie 
teachers. In many schools this help is fortheom 
ng only through the willingness of the teachers 
themselves. Failure on the part of the prinei- 
pals to recognize the value of a well-rounded 
intramural program, and a reluctance to assign 
faculty members to assist, has presented a diffi- 
cult problem. However, a dearth of trained per- 
sonnel among the physical educators presents an 
even greater problem.” 

In addition to weaknesses of personnel, par 
ticipants in convention diseussions called atten 
tion to the inadequacies of space, equipment and 
time to earry out programs which could serve 
The ex- 


tension of intramural activities in sports and 


effectively both school and community. 

recreation was stressed at many sessions. It was 
advoeated that these activities eventually be in- 
“The 


very placing of the intramural activities in the 


corporated in the school curriculum itself. 


extracurricular programs tends to lessen their 
importance in the eyes of the students and to 
make them feel that their own leisure time is 
being invaded,” said Melba A. Moore, dean of 
women, Wright Junior College, Chicago. 

Stoddard, 
schools, Philadelphia, who spoke on the adminis- 


Alexander J. superintendent of 


trative aspects of the programs of health, physi- 
cal education and recreation, urged the eonsidera- 
part of the school 


tion of these activities as 
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program on the basis of their educative values 
alone. He eriticized the practice, which obtains 
in many schools, of requiring students to make 
satisfactory academic grades before receiving 
permission to engage in sports or other phases 
of the health “No 


school activity,” he said, “ean be justified on any 


and recreation programs 
other ground than its contribution to the eduea 
tion of students. The entire physical-edueation 
program should, therefore, be extended to stu 
dents on the basis of individual need and the 
opportunity which that program offers, indepen 
dent of its relation to the other sehool subjects.” 
Among the intramural activities inereasing in 
popularity, speakers named badminton, hiking, 
tennis, soeceer, dancing (of both the ballroom and 
the barn varieties), skating, archery, riflery and 
riding. 
Jay B. 


York University, in an address, “Edueation and 


Nash, professor of education, New 


Activity,” stressed not only participation in 


museular activities but in aetivities related t 


aesthetic values—appreciation of beauty and ot 


These 


values he characterized as qualitative outcomes 


the cultural achievements of the race. 


ot education. He warned teachers against too 
great dependence upon quantitative outcome 
These ean be measured with aceuracy, objee 
tively, he said, because the outcomes are obvious 
Qualitative achievement, not so easily measured, 
has moral and spiritual values‘ that can not be 
overlooked in such a erisis as the present. 
Eugene W. Nixon, professor of physical edu 
cation, Pomona College, Claremont, California, 
was another speaker who focused attention upon 
the relation of physical education to the qualities 
of mind and body that are needed to serve the 
Choosing for 


and the New 


nation in the present emergency. 
his topie, “Physical Edueation 
Savagery,” he said: 


This is a time for training, disciplining, and 
toughening ourselves and our people. We should 
not fall into the error of putting all our emphasis 
upon physical training and the discipline of the 
body. Back of physical hardihood there must ly 
the trained and diseiplined mind and spirit. Th: 
physical-education program, properly administered, 
affords a superb opportunity for this mental and 
spiritual diseipline, 

Probably every one of us has sat high in the 
stadium with the shadows of the goal posts length 
ening across the gridiron, and the winds of autumn 


touching us with their chilly hands. As we sat there 
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we were oblivious to everything but the drama being 
unrolled before us. Down on the one-yard line we 
but still 


groups of gallant athletes calling upon 


watched two bruised, battered, and worn 
undaunted 
their last reserve of physical energy and moral 
force for the onslaught and the defense to determine 
defeat. 


this dramatic situation, most of us have come away 


victory or Regardless of the outeome of 
with a feeling of intense pride in the hardy spirit 
of our young America. 

Out of an age of softness and indifference let us 
do our full part to develop again in the American 
people the uneonquerable spirit of the pioneers who 
For 
that in the final test it will be this dauntless spirit 


established this democracy. we may be sure 
which will preserve freedom from the onslaught of 


the new savagery. 

At many sessions, H. R. 1074, a bill introdueed 
United States Pius L. 
Schwert, member of Congress from New York 


in the Congress by 
State, was the principal topie of diseussion. The 
bill would promote national preparedness and 


LABORATORY SCHOOLS AS LEADERS 
IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


In recent years there has been a growing trend 
to regard the state teachers college as having in 
addition to its preservice training function, the 
responsibility of serving as a center for in-ser- 
vice training to whieh prineipals and teachers in 
the field can look for assistance in the solution of 
their problems. A recent state educational sur- 
vey, for example, recommends that teacher-pre- 
paring institutions should be used by the state 
department of edueation as centers for super- 
Visory assistance to schools in surrounding 
areas.! 

One part of an investigation conducted re- 
cently by the writer provides some information 
concerning the question of the extent to which 
state teachers colleges, through the use of their 
laboratory schools, are assisting public schools 


By 


with problems of curriculum development.? 

1Charles H. Judd, ‘‘ Preparation of School Per- 
sonnel,’’ p. 22. Report of the Regents’ Inquiry. 
New York: MeGraw Hill, 1938. 

2 Reuben R, Palm, ‘‘A Study of Types of Cur- 
riculum Organization and Administration of Cur- 
riculum Development Programs in Laboratory 
Schools of State Teachers Colleges.’’ Unpublished 
doctor’s dissertation, Stanford University, 1940. 
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the national welfare through appropriation of 
funds to assist the states and territories in mak 
ing adequate provisions through schools i 

physical education, including athleties; instru 

tion and guidance in healthful living; wide: 
recreational use of school faeilities, and {}y 
development of school camps. 

Anne SS. 
Women, will be president of the organization i: 
1941-42. Jay B. Nash, New York University, 
New York City, is president-elect. Nationa 
Health 
Division, Floyd Eastwood, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana; Physical Edueation Div: 
sion, Pauline Williamson, Metropolitan Life I: 


Duggan, Texas State College 


cal oe 


vice-presidents were elected as follows: 


surance Company, New York Ctiy; Reereationa 
Division, Elwood C. Davis, University of Pitts 
burgh. The 47th annual convention of the o 
ganization will be held in New Orleans. 
BELMONT FaArvey 


NEA 






visiting twelve selected institutions and by use 
of a questionnaire filled out by directors of lab 
oratory schools which could not be visited per 
sonally, information was secured for 83 labora 
tory schools maintained by state teachers col 
leges aceredited by the American Association 01 
Teachers Colleges. 

In general the personnel and facilities of lab 
oratory schools in the study provide assistance 
to three types of educational agencies interested 
in curriculum development; namely, state-wide 
curriculum-development programs, county-wide 
programs and city or other programs of loca! 
scope. 

Table I presents data showing the types ot 
service given by members of laboratory-school 
staffs in behalf of curriculum improvement out- 
side of their own institutions. 

Field service supplied by members of the lab 


oratory school staffs. Nearly one half of the 


laboratory schools have had one or more of their 
staff members serving as curriculum consultants 
in connection with state-wide programs of cur 
riculum development during the past five years. 
Approximately one third of the schools have one 
or more staff members who, while not acting in 
the capacity of consultants, have served on state 
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TABLE I 


ypeS OF SERVICE RENDERED BY LABORATORY SCHOOL 
STAFFS OVER A FIVE-YEAR PERIOD TO AGENCIES 
ENGAGED IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


Type of Agency 


Service* 


State County City Other 


% 


‘urriculum consultants 49.4 


Major service or leadership 
on committees 

({dvisers for text-book 
adoptions 

Other service 


* 22.9 per cent. of the laboratory schovls give no 
form of assistance at all to agencies engaged in cur- 
culum development. 

irriculum committees or in positions ealling for 
major responsibility or leadership, and almost a 
tourth have one or more staff members who have 
served as advisers or members of state text-book 
committees. 

Service to county, city or other educational 
units of loeal seope is relatively infrequent. 
his finding is rather surprising in view of the 
arge number of curriculum-development pro- 
crams that are constantly being undertaken by 
various county, city and other school organiza- 
tions located in the vicinity of state teachers 
colleges. 

Approximately a fourth, or 25.3 per cent. of 
the laboratory schools, have no staff members 
who have participated in any way whatsoever 
n curriculum development outside of their own 
nstitutions. 

Uses of laboratory schools for aid to groups 
engaged in State, 
county, city and local school systems engaged 
in curriculum development generally do not 
have the facilities for “trying out” courses of 
study and curriculum materials before official 
for their be made. 
Neither do they have the means of demon- 


curriculum development. 


recommendation use can 
strating the practicability of such materials be- 
fore large groups of teachers. However, lab- 
oratory schools with their superior teaching 
staffs and other advantages are well suited to 
perform such services. 

Table II shows that slightly more than one 
fourth of the laboratory schools “try out” 
courses of study or units of work prepared by 
state curriculum committees before they are 
recommended for general adoption in the public 
schools of the state. Approximately one fifth 
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test various curriculum materials like text-books, 
supplementary books and visual aids before they 
are recommended for state-wide use. About one 


seventh conduct demonstrations showing how 
new state courses of study can be carried out 
in classroom practice. As in the case of field 
service by members of laboratory school staffs, 
only a small proportion of the schools assist 
county, city and other local educational agencies 
in preparation and evaluation of curriculum 


materials. 


TABLE II 


Uses OF LABORATORY SCHOOLS FOR AID OF AGENCIES 
ENGAGED IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMEN1 


Type of Agency 
Uses* ——— 

State County City Other 
“—e courses % y ( % 


26.5 


rying out” 
study 
Trying out” 
materials 
Demonstration of applica- 

tion of new courses of 

study 
Demonstration of ecurricu 

lum theories 12. 4. Bes 
Other use 1.: 


or 


curriculum 


22.8 


This table should read: 26.5 per cent. of laboratory 
schools “try out’? courses of study for state agencies 
engaged in curriculum development. 

*51.8 per cent. of the schools performed 
these functions. 


none of 
Provisions for curriculum laboratories. In 
order to find whether teachers colleges consider 
curriculum development a sufficiently important 
activity to warrant the maintenance of a special 
curriculum library, workroom or laboratory, re 
spondents were asked to indicate whether or not 
they have such facilities. Only thirteen, or 15.6 
per cent., answered this question in any form 
at all. 
affirmative. 
such statements as, “We have a curriculum see- 


Not all answers were strictly in the 
Some qualified their replies with 


tion in the library for use of teachers working 
on curriculum problems,” “We plan to start one 
soon,” “We 
only,” “We had one but discontinued it.” 
Only two institutions indicate that the services 
of a curriculum expert are constantly available 
to help and assist users of the curriculum lab 
oratory. Only one such person helps course-of 
study committees 
courses of study and units of work. 


have for summer-sechool classes 


with the construction of 
Six insti 
tutions, or 7.2 per cent., report provision of 
such service occasionally, such as for summer 


workshop groups. 
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The general conelusion to be derived from 
these that the 
riculum laboratories in state teachers colleges is 


When so provided the laboratory is likely 


reports is maintenance of eur- 
rare. 
to be for a limited period of time or for some 


special occasion rather than as a constantly 
functioning and integral provision of the insti- 
tution. 

Much of the value of work done in laboratory 
schools is of little benefit to teachers in the field 
because no provisions are made for them to ob- 
serve the superior work in the laboratory school. 
The following table presents data showing the 
extent to which provisions are made to give 
teachers in the field first-hand contact with the 
work of the laboratory school. 

Use Table IIL it is 
apparent that approximately two thirds of the 


during summers. From 


teachers colleges keep their laboratory schools 
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one third of the institutions report that labora 
tory schools are kept in session for the benetit 
ot those in attendance at teachers institutes and 
nearly one fourth state that they put on special 
demonstrations pertaining to various aspects o{ 
the curriculum upon such occasions. 
Special days and other practices. Approx 
the laboratory sehoo!s 


, 


mately one eighth of 
designate “special days” when teachers in the 
field are invited to come in and see the labora 
tory-school curriculum in operation. A sma 
number state that upon special request of su 
perintendents of near-by schools they permit 
groups of teachers to come in and observe th: 
Only a few at 


tempt to conduct experiments, or make arrang 


work of the laboratory school. 


ments for teachers in the field to exchange places 
with student teachers or critic supervisors in the 


laboratory school. 


TABLE III 


PROVISION MADE BY LABORATORY 


SCHOOLS FOR 


SERVICE CENTERS TO TEACHERS 


IN THE FIELD 


Service* 


Full program open to observation ..........ecee 
Demonstrations of special phases of curriculum 

TURDGFIMICTIIR MOTGUCHEG 66.0 sw 0:6. 0:5) 9.60 = 84.0.0 ae ete 
Places exchanged with student teachers ......... 
Places exchanged with supervising teachers ...... 
Climical, StUGies CONGUNCHEG «oc 6 6s teks swisicusos ws 


66.5 per cent 
12.1 per cent 


This table should read: 
of classwork during summers, 
* 10.8 per cent 
in session during the summer for the benefit of 
Over 


one half conduct demonstrations of such special 


teachers in attendanee at summer sessions. 


phases or aspeets of the curriculum as units of 
work, the activity idea, the projeet method, in- 
dividualization of instruetion, the core eurriecu- 
lum and other innovations associated with Pro- 
gressive education, Only 14.4 per cent. conduct 
educational experiments throughout the summer. 

Sessions on Saturdays. A small number, ap- 
proximately one eighth, hold Saturday sessions 


for the benefit of teachers in the field 


who wish 
to come in and observe the work of the labora- 
tory school. The practice of having school on 
Saturday ranges from those that have merely an 
oceasional session to those that do so every week 
of the school year. 

institutes. Approximately 


Sessions during 





Summers 


of the total number of laboratory schools maintain a full 
maintain full programs on Saturdays. 
of the schools provide none of these services for teachers in the field. 


By request 


Saturdays Institutes Special days of superin 
tendents 
% % % % 
3 12.1 32.4 12.0 4.8 
i 12.0 22.8 4.8 4.8 
4 3.6 cP. 1.2 1.2 
4 
1 
2 1.2 


progran 


CONCLUSION 

It has been pointed out how state teachers 
colleges, by proper utilization of their labora 
tory schools, have unusual opportunities to con 
tribute to curriculum improvement in the public 
schools. The data which have been presented 
show, however, that only a minority of labora 
tory schools are actively associated with cur 
riculum-development programs in publie schools. 

While there are some educational leaders who 
can see objections to the following proposals, the 
suggestions are offered with the conviction that, 
if adopted by teacher-education institutions, 
great advances will result in curriculum develop 
ment in the publie schools. Not only will there 
be benefits to the public schools but there will also 
be reciprocal benefits to the laboratory schools 
because, as a result of closer contact with the 
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eachers and administrators otf our public 
schools, laboratory schools will achieve a respect 
and appreciation not now generally enjoyed. 
rhe tollowing recommendations are made: 

1. Heads of laboratory schools should en 
deavor to arrange the teaching load of their staff 
members so that they will have time to partiei 


pate actively on committees engaged in ecurricu 


lum development under state, county, eity or 
other public educational auspices. 

2. Laboratory schools should especially study 
the particular curriculum needs of schools in the 
region where teacher-edueation institutions place 
most of their graduates. They should help 
schools to undertake programs of curriculum im- 
provement designed to mect their own particular 
needs by utilization of community resources 
peculiar to their own region. 

3. In addition to direct participation by lab- 
oratory-school staff members in public-school 
curriculum-development programs, laboratory 
schools should serve as centers to which ad- 
ministrators and teachers in the field ean come 
for assistance in connection with curriculum 
problems of their schools. A curriculum lab- 
oratory should be maintained in connection with 
the laboratory school. It should contain a wide 
variety of samples of school text-books and eur- 
riculum materials suitable for use in the region 
served by the institution, courses of study and 
helptul professional books and literature for as 
sistance of those engaged in curriculum revision. 

4. Laboratory schools should by sueh_ ad- 
ministrative devices as Saturday sessions, special 
days, exchange of places between public-school 
teachers and supervising and student teachers, 
be conducted as observation centers for teachers 
in service. It should be possible to observe ex 
pert teaching in major areas of the curriculum 
as well as experimental teaching designed to test 
the practicability of materials and methods sug 
gested by educational theorists and curriculum 
committees for use in publie schools. 

In offering these suggestions it is realized 
there are many obstacles that need to be over- 
come, but the benefits which will result to eur- 
riculum advancement are so promising that 
every effort to adopt them should be made. 

RevuBEN R. Patm 

REGISTRAR, PLACER UNION HIGH SCHOOL, 

AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 
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